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Chapter VIII. Mr. Bernard Carlyon goes a-Fishing, 
Chapter Ix. Why Mr. Chequerbent did not keep 
Appointment. 
. The Imperial Four—Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, 
Napoleon. By Professor Creasy, 
- The Sc ulptor of the Black Forest, 
- My New Year's Eve. 
By the Author of “ Zoological Anecdotes.” 
+ Papa's Consent. By Alfred w. Cole. 
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[HE GENTLEMAN S$ MAGAZINE for March 


Contains the following articles :— 


1. The Masters of ¢ Roman World. 


he 
2. The State of the § , 
3 Mr Joe of the Soul after Death. 


eph Ames and Dr, Samuel Johnson. 
4. The De f Essex. 


e Octavins of Minucius Felix, The Proposed New National Gal. 
Famiiar Epistle from Treland. | leries and Museums, 


On the Marriage of Napoleon | Law Reform—its Progress and 
III Prospects. 
London: John w. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


TNEE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for 
MARCH, Price 2s, 6d., or by Post, 3s., containg:— 
1. The Crown Matrimonial of France, 


2.Lectures at Mechanics’ Institutes, Lord Carlisle—Lorg 
Belfast. 


3. Sonnets, Dawn—Death. 
4. Our Portrait Gallery —No, LXIX. The Right Hon. Joseph 
+» Q.C., MP, for the University of Dublin, 

ago. 


Taylor and Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 
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thelr studies greatly facilitated by means of Elementary Collec. | There is one a ieKAble feature in this importan 


Arts, John Street, Adelphi, the first Thursday in each Month, 
i e next Meeting on 


B.A. With Introductory Sketch of the Philosophers and Systems 


an, 50, Upper Sackville Street; wm. Ss. Barrister-at-Lay. In 2 volumes, Vol. A.D, 732 to A.D. 1189 
Orr & ©., 2, Amen Corner, Lond : 









BENTLEY’s MISCELLANY 


1. Aspen Court, and Who Lost and Who Won it. A Story of 
our Own Time. By Shirley Brooks, Author of“ Miss Violet 


his 


and 


- The Well in the Wilderness—4 Tale of the Prairie. Founded 
on Fact. By Mrs. Moodie, Author of * Roughing it in the 
&e. 


. i ” . Random Recollections of Campaigns under the Duke of 
By order of the Council, LEWIS H. J. TONNA, Sceretary. ESSRS. §, LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN Wellington. f : 
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Falconry, “All Serene,» By J. E. Car- 
lumbago, Bitumen, & iY tence areas pr me —_———. ~ neeene ff A Regal Wins by Wilhelm _Penter. 

METALLIC ORES :—Iron, Manganese. Tead, Tin, Zine, Copper, This Day Meiahold iNew Arctic Expeditions, 

" Antimony, Silver, G.i3a Plo aa, &, 


L By Duprey CosrEiro. 
udlow Devonian, ae s “ “es Bug: | Literary oe Sir Ne. 
» Lias, Ooli e, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic clay, London al Contents, The Sequel to” A Word to Eng: | I thank, ate Ang 
cay, and Crag Formations, &¢. 1. VAUXH ALL FACTORY SCHOOLS. The Montenegrins liam Hamilton, > 
Mr. TENNANT gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in MINE. 2. MR. JUSTICE STORY. New Discoveries in Ancient Art. 
Ra iX, with a view to facilitate the study of G ROLOGY, ana 3. INDIAN ADMIN STRATION, 3 2 . 


SOMETHING oF BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, THE CHESA. 
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i! Madeline Vernon.—y, Florence Hamilton, VI. The Lay of the 
u A + inches, Would-be Novelist.—y]q. Was it a Ghost ? VIII. The Confede 
in extra-eye piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, 5... CONTENTS, rates.— IX. The Queen’s Letter.— x, Change.— xy Birger’s 
Saturn's Ring, and the double Stars, They supersede every other Clubs and Clubbists, Drinking Song.—xqI. The Wife's Avenger.—X II], Novels of the 
kind, and are of all sizes for the Waistcoat Pocket, Shooting, Lady Lee's Widowhood. Part I. Season.—XIV. Would you Remember Me ? 
Military Purposes, &c. Opera and Race-course Glasses With The Vegetable Kingdom. Cha d Hall, 193, Piccaditly 
ronderful power; ’a minute object can he clearly seen from ten to Rambles in Southern Sclavonia. apie and Hall, 193, Picea mate 
'Welve miles distant, Invaluable newly-invented Spectacles. John Rintout; or, The Fragment of the Wreck. 
DEAPNESS—N py DISCOVERY—The ORGANICY 


THE First Number of the MONTHLY 
JOUE 


The Malt Tax RNAL of the PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY will de 
anything of Note to the Arti 1 sl P I Numb. Published on March 3. 
fa § been, or probably ever can be produced. Being Soe we On Slavery < our January Number, All communications to be Sent to the Council, at No, 4, Trafalgar 
e same Colour as the skin is not perceptible ; it enables deaf William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh ana London. Square, Charing Cross, 
mplettane sonaa inetly at church — at public assemblies; the Members are requested to send their Addresses, that the Journal 
: sation o; Singing noises in the ears is entirely may be forwarded to them; and those who have not paid their 
dirt apars all = assistance that Possibly could he i RASE R’S MA GAZ INE FOR MARCH, first Subscriptions Should do so immediately, 
. —S. -Solomons, Au sts and Opticians re ice , ins: i 
Street, Piccadilly ; observe, Opposite the York Hove” a pam eee, Hust, &., as 


of 


J seas Advertisements for the First Number of the Journal cannot be 
ers for M aha ¥ > ¢ therbys — Father ana XXVIII. inserted unless Sent to the Publishers before 2 o’Clock, on Monday, 
Rotiee that thin shers for Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe, zive Son.—Sunda hapters of In- | The Personnel of the New Mi- | the 28th February, 
wait 4, ts Work has been legally secured to her. Edi:ions diaa Experience, Chap. 11 nistry, . 
Messrs GL°UY published pe them, by Mr. Bosworth, ara by 


NEANDER's CHURCH HISTORY. Vol, 8. 


(JICERO’s ACADEMICS, DE FINIBUS, and 


TUSCULAN QUESTIONS. Translated by C. D. YONGE 





of Caras Sufttazan Bishops 4 Cefn-y-Casteli §-Spring-Time Flowers, ; BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR Marcy, 
t Battie of Caract, ama - ce Cte 7. To the Bay of Dublin. BR Denis Florence M‘Carthy. 

6. ‘actacus. 5. Englis > : 4 ‘ y Me y 

trae, ety of Gregorians, 7, Bseape of see low: Cheer . Hs Jasper Carew, Kant. Chapters XVI., XV. ‘HE ANNALS OF ROGER DE HOVEDEN, 
tions, Historica) on of the Month. Reviews of New Publica- 10-7 rm Clupepvements Ante Text of Shakspeare, Comprising the History of England and of other Coun:ries 
the Bart 9 air Eeicle, nd Ovrrvary, including Memoirs of i, Burk “Aelita 1eAntipathies. of Europe from A.D. 739 o A.D. 1201. Translated froni the Latin, 
Borthwick, jy Henne Beauchamp, Viscount Melbourne, Peter * vurke's Fame and Cobden’s Polly. With Notes and Illustrations, by HENRY ‘T. RILEY, Esq. B.A? 
B L. Fraser, ae ee. ti Glinton, Esq., Rey. Dr, Rice, Rey. Dubin: James McGlash 
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f io ps It will be completed in 23 Parts, forming One 
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THE ART-JOURNAL. 


The ENGRAVINGS from Pictures in the VERNON 
GALLERY, which will appear in the Number for MARCH 
are :—‘‘The Stepping-Stones,” after W. F. Witherington, 
R.A.; and ‘London Bridge, 1745.” after 8. Scott. It 
contains also an Engraving from R. Monti’s group of Sculp- 
ture, ‘ The Sister Anglers.” 

Among the literary contents will be found contributions 
by E. Hall, F.S.A., on ‘The Embellishment of Public 
Buildings ;” by Mrs. Merrifield, on ‘‘ Dress as a Fine Art,” 
Illustrated ; by Professor R. Hunt, on ‘The Ornamental 
Stone of the United Kingdom.” The other principal papers 
are:—‘M. Guizot on the Fine Arts;” ‘The Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham ;” ‘The Great Masters of Art—QJ. 
Baptiste Monnoyer,” Illustrated; “Sale of the Pictures of 
the Duchess of Orleans ;” ‘The Exhibition of the British 
Institution ;” “An Artist’s Ramble from Antwerp to 
Rome,” Illustrated. The M[lustrated Almanac of the 
Month, and Miller’s Illustrations of ‘‘ Passages from the 
Voyage of Life,” are also continued. 








THE ART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, 


Complete in One Quarto Volume, and containing upwards 
of fourteen hundred Engravings on Wood, may now be 
obtained of any Bookseller at the price of One Guinea, 
cloth gilt. 

This Volume will be soon ouT OF PRINT: it cannot be re- 
printed ; and there is no question of its largely augmenting 
in value when classed among scarce works: those by whom 
it is required will therefore do well to obtain copies early. 

“It is at once interesting, useful, and beautiful ;” ‘a 
valuable reminder of the Exhibition to those by whom it 
was visited, and equally valuable to those to whom the en- 
joyment was denied.” “* A beautiful book for the drawing- 
room, and a useful instructor for all classes.” 


With Two Stren Eneravines, price 1s, 


SHARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE. 
ConpuctEeD By Mrs. S. C. HALL. 


The MARCH Number contains the continuation of Helen 
og by the Editor ; the Battle of Life, by the Author 
of the “‘ Schoolmaster of the Catacombs ;”’ Immeritus Re- 
divivus, by the Author of ‘ Mary Powell ;” Flies in Amber, 
by Professor Robert Hunt; The Druses, by Lieut.-Col. 
Napier; An Indian Village, by Horace St. John; Critical 
Notices of New Books, &c. &c. 





In 1 vol. 8vo, price 22s. cloth gilt, with 42 Tlustrations 
by “ Puiz.” 


LEWIS ARUNDEL; 


OR, THE RAILROAD OF. LIFE. 


By FRANK E. SMEDLEY (Frank Fairlegh). 

The main line, the branch lines, in short, every line con- 
nected with this railroad is now completed, and the work 
thrown open to public inspection. Buy a copy! that will 
be THE TICKET! 


Complete in One Volume, price 16s. cloth gilt. 


FRANK FAIRLEGH ; 
OR, SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF A PRIVATE PUPIL. 
With Thirty Dlustrations by George Cruikshank. 
This popular Tale, with its spirited Engravings, is now, 
for the first time, offered to the public in a complete form, 
and thus specially adapted for the circulating library, read- 
ing room, and book club. 


In One handsome super-royal 8vo Vol. price 25s. cloth gilt, 


THE HISTORY OF WALES, 


From the Earliest Times to its Final Incorporation with 
England. With Notices of its Physical Geography ; and of 
the Poetry, Traditions, Religion, Arts, Manners, and Laws 
of the Welsh. 
By B. B. WOODWARD, B.A. 
Illustrated by Seventy-six Original Views of Remarkable 
Places, Antiquities, Scenery, &c. 

*€ The best book of its kind that has been written. The 
arrangement of subjects is judicious, and the language in 
which they are treated unexceptionable.”— Archeologia 
Cambrensis, Oct. 1852. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
Of the Scotch National Church, Crown Court, Covent Garden. 
DAILY FAMILY DEVOTION; 
OR, GUIDE TO FAMILY WORSHIP. 

By THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 


CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION. 


e Work will be published in Monthly Parts, price One 
f 





NEW WORKS. 


With Tinted Lithographs, and a New Map by Petermann, 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


NARRATIVE of the VOYAGE of 
H.M.S. HERALD, under the command of Captain Henry Kellett, 
R.N., C.B., during the Years 1845-51; being a Circumnavigation 
of the Globe, and Three Cruizes to the Arctic Regions in Search 
of Sir John Franklin. By BERTHOLD SEEMANN,F.L.S., Mem- 
ber of the Imperial Acad. Nat. Curiosorum, Naturalist of the 
Expedition. 

“Mr. Seemann, while abstaining from all fictitious colouring, 
describes the various scenes in his long voyage graphically and 
clearly, taking care not to overload his pages with dry and tech- 
nical science. His narrative is at once instructive and pleasing.” 
—ATHEN ZUM. 


With Tinted Lithographs, and New Map by Arrowsmith, 
vol. 8vo, price lds. 


" 
WESTERN HIMALAYA and TIBET; 
the Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern 
India, during che Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS THOM- 
SON, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
** Few more valuable volumes of travels than this by Dr. Thom- 
son have been for a long time past published. Long after the in- 
terest which its novelty will create shall have passed away, it 
will be a standard book of reference on account of the valuable 
facts which it contains, and of the spirit of sound observation in 
which it is written.’—AtrHEN £UM. 
“The record of researches such as Dr. Thomson’s forms a sub- 
ject of serious reference, which can only lose its value when men 
cease to regard physical facts as the foundation of all true know- 
ledge.” —GarDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


With 24 Vignettes, by Grorce Crurxsnank, 12mo, price 8s. 


TALPA ; or, the Chronicles of a Clay Farm. 
By C. W. H. 

“The book is as amusing as a novel.”—ATHEN £UM. 

“This is a rare little volume. We don’t know which to admire 

most, the author’s humour or his wisdom.”—Era. 


One vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


PARKS and PLEASURE-GROUNDS;; or, 
Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public Parks, 
and Gardens. By CHARLES H. J. SMITH, Landscape- 
Gardener and Garden Architect, Fellow of the Royal Scottish 
Society of Arts, Caledonian Horticultural Society, &c. 

“The author gives the result of some twenty years’ study and 

observation in a methodical form and practical style. Nature 

seems to have been chiefly his great text-book, and the experience 
of a man of ability and taste is extremely valuable.” —ABERDEEN 

JOURNAL. 

“The character of this publication is altogether practical, from 

the opening hints upon the house and offices, to the closing direc- 

tions about the arboretum and the pinetum.”—Specrator. 


With 20 Plates, 21s. plain; £1 11s. 6d. coloured. 


FLORA of NEW ZEALAND. By Dr. J. 


D. HOOKER, F.R.S. To be completed in Five Parts. Part 3 
just published. 





POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 


“A popular series of scientific treatises, which, from the simplicity of 
their style, and the artistic excellence and correctness of their numerous 
illustrations, has acquired a celebrity beyond that of any other series of 
modern cheap works.” —LivERFOOoL STANDARD. 


Popular HISTORY of BRITISH ZOO. 


PHYTES. By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty 
Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. (Now ready. 


Popular SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY: or, 


History of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. By MARIA 
E. CATLOW. Sixteen Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular HISTORY of BRITISH FERNS, 


comprising all the Species. By THOMAS MOORE. With 
Twenty Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. culoured. 


Popular HISTORY of MOLLUSCA; or, 


Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. By MARY ROBERTS, 
With Eighteen Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular MINERALOGY; a Familiar 
Account of Minerals and their Uses. By HENRY SOWEBBY. 
With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular HISTORY of BRITISH SBA- 


WEEDS. By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Second Edi- 
tion. With Twenty-two Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular FIELD BOTANY: a Famiiar 
History of Plants. By AGNES CATLOW. Third Edtion. 
With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular HISTORY of MAMMALIA. By 
ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. With Sixteen Plates by B. Water- 
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REVIEWS. 

Tine Arts; their Nature and Relations. 
By M. Guizot. Bosworth. 
Tuts translation of an old work ot M. Guizot, 
recently republished at Paris, has been well 
made by Mr. George Grove; and as we are told 
on the title page, “ with the assistance of the 
author.” Now,as the French language is some- 
what less difficult than Sanscrit, this advertised 
aid is probably to be ascribed to bibliopolic 
considerations, which, by hanging out the sign 
of a great name, suggests the prospect of 
neat entertainment within. The original was 
written more than forty years ago, when M. 
Guizot was working up his way from the rank 
and file of literature to that higher and dis- 
tinguished grade which he subsequently 
reached as a Professor in Paris. It was com- 
posed long before that period, fatal to his 
fame, when he exchanged his honourable in- 
dependent career for the slippery pursuit of 
French politics, and became the instrument 
of Louis Philippe’s trickster double dealings. 
The last, that of the Spanish marriages, entailed 
a just punishment ; and while the Orleans 
line was hurled root and branch from their 
usurped throne, the Minister, ousted from 
place, was driven to fall back upon his pris- 


The 


tine pen, and reduced to serve up again the | 


crumbs of former compilations. The present 
réchauffé is ushered in by some remarks of 
M. Guizot, which are more neatly expressed 
than new, and savour somewhat of common- 
place on stilts. We are informed that— 
‘The study of art possesses the great and pecu- 
liar charm, that it is absolutely unconnected with 
the affairs and the contests of ordinary life. By 
private interests, by political questions, and by 
philosophical problems, men are deeply divided 
and set at variance. But beyond and above all 
such party strifes, they are attracted and united by 
a taste for the beautiful in art ; it isa taste at once 
engrossing and unselfish, which may be indulged 
without effort, and yet has the power of exciting 
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royal or republican, is to be made synonymous 
with an Agapemone and a Utopia. These 
amiable suppositions occurred, be it said, to 
M. Guizot at the time “ when the French vie- 
torious armies in their march over the world 
had amassed and brought back with them 
the marvels of art.” These, we should have 
thought, were not moments for such a study, 
when grim-visaged war raged, and the fine 
arts were either trampled down under the iron 
heel of the soldier, or torn from their parent 
altar and home. We protest also against the 
revolutionary robber-system then practised, 
that made Paris the receiving house for the 
stolen goods of Europe, England excepted. 
We believe that a pure perception of the beau- 
tiful in nature, and true imitation in art, is 
far better fostered in a native clime and under 
the congenial sky of Italy, and are convinced 
that such tender exoties wither when trans- 
at into the hard atmosphere of theatrical 
rance. 

The book now before us was founded 
originally in some critical examinations 
written by M. Guizot in 1810, on an exhibi- 
tion of modern French pictures, and after the 
manner, we presume, of M. Diderot’s cele- 
brated critiques of the salons of Paris. These, 
which for obvious reasons have been now 
omitted, were followed up by other analogous 
art inquiries, from which our author has made 
selections, and especially from those portions 
which bore on some of the great historical 
pictures of old masters, “a topic surely sufli- 
cient, especially in days like the present, when 
men and things disappear and are forgotten 
so swiftly;” and we sincerely condole with 
this plaintive confession of the ex-official phi- 
losopher. The book makes a respectable first 
appearance on the English stage; it is care- 
fully printed, very well translated, and prettily 
illustrated by engravings on wood by Mr. 
Sharf; these are executed much in the style of 
the recent Legendary or Madonna publications 
of the accomplished Mrs. Jameson, to whom, 
however, the austere ex-minister is not 
worthy to hold a candle, either in nice art ap- 


the deepest emotions ; a taste able to exercise and | preciation or critical description. It is by no 


to gratify both the nobler and the softer parts of 
our nature—the imagination and the judgment, 
love of emotion and power of reflection, the enthu- 
siasm and the critical faculty, the senses and che 
reason. The very differences and debates arising 
from an intellectual exercise at once so varied and 
so animated, have the rare advantage that they 
may be eager without becoming angry, that in 
their pertinacity there is nothing of ranccur, and 
that while they rouse the passions, they at the 
same time disarm them of their bitterness. Such 
power has beauty over the mind of man. that the 
contemplation of it can efface, or at any rate ma- 
terially weaken, impressions which would lessen 
the delight afforded by it. 

“Tt is the high privilege of art, that it has fallen 
to its lot to contribute to the happiness and pros- 
perity of men in the most different epochs and 
states of society. Whether under republic or 
monarchy, liberty or despotism, whether the minds 
of men be at rest or in agitation—in every case 
but where suffering or oppression has crushed and 
frozen the whole body of society, a love for art 
has been able to develop itself with effect ; art 
shed its splendours both over the Roman emyire 
and the Greek commonwealth, and flourished 
equally in the bosom of the turbulent republics of 
the middle ages, and under the majestic sway of 
Louis the Fourteenth.” 

_ We have no space to inquire into the prie- 
tical working of this love and pursuit of att, 
by which envy, hatred, malice, jealousy, and 
all uncharitableness, are to be banished frem 
those who profess it, and every acadeny, 





means an easy task to prepare a good cata- 
logue raisonnée of pictures, which are destined 
by their very nature to be seen; it is very 
difficult so to paint with words that the reader 
can realize in his mind’s eye outline and 
colour, while the danger is great of becoming 
dull as the catalogue of an auctioneer; again, 
to examine the metaphysics of art, their nature 
and relations, is still more difficult, and has 
perplexed the thoughts of the most expe- 
rienced in esthetics, and occupied the pens of 
writers of science and note. M. Guizot, a 
newly-fledged tyro in 1810, opens his disqui- 
sitions with a preliminary essay of forty-seven 
pages, on Painting, Sculpture, and Engraving. 
He touches on the peculiarities of each, point- 
ing out how they differ, and when they agree 
with each other. His notions, written in an 
elegant style, no doubt sufficiently satisfied 
the age for which they were destined. But 
the subject has been since probed much 
deeper by Plattner, Waagen, and Kiigler, 
whose excellent book is so well known from 
the annotated translation by Sir Charles 
Eastlake, and the admirable woodcuts by Mr. 
Sharf. These and other competent authors 
have so thoroughly sifted the matter, with such 
thoughtful, substantial, philosophical, and ex- 
haustive research, that only those who wish 
merely to skim lightly on the surface, will 
be contented with the pap and panada on 
which our fathers fattened, however sugary 








and confectionary the preparation, as in this 
instance. 

The pith and marrow of M. Guizot’s 
flowery and French essay may be briefly 
stated. The Sculptor, possibly Scopas, from 
a shapeless block brings into being the divine 
Apollo, “thus, at the call of a man, has a god 
come forth from a stone.” The Painter, with 
a few colours, and a piece of canvas, bids 
the archangel Michael descend from the skies, 
or, in the Virgin and Son, “ perpetuates the 
Maiden, the Mother, the Child, and the God.” 
These masterpieces exist, however, for a 
few, and are comparatively unseen and un- 
known, until the Engraver, with his copper- 
plate and needle, enables the whole world to 
admire and enjoy them, a “union of art, which 
would seem a miracle were it not of daily oc- 
currence.” This may be so in France, but 
we could wish it one of more frequent oc- 
currence in our Art Unions, which hitherto 
have but scantily produced or propagated the 
marvellous. These reall fact see results 
are based, according to M. Guizot, “in the 
nature and faculties of man,” and however 
strange and enticing the arts from novelty, 
they are even more thoroughly admired in pro- 
portion as intimate knowledge enables us to 
understand all their points of excellence ; this 
understanding, so devoutly to be desired, is, 
says M. Guizot, best advanced and maintained 
by treatises on the fine arts and their secret 
laws, like his present one. By such manuals 
the inquiring student is taught what to ob- 
serve, and to “know the reason why.” 

In indicating the principal points, the ques- 
tion of art precedence, and the ancient and 
much-mooted dispute of the superiority of 
Sculpture over Painting, is rapidly passed over 
by M. Guizot. who proceeds to discuss the pe- 
culiar province of each branch of art, their ana- 
logies and differences. He might have just 
added that in ancient art the sculpturesque 
principle, which embodied the form of the Di- 
vinity in the anthropomorphism of Pagan 
creeds, ranked higher than the sister art, 
which was long chiefly employed in subaltern 
decoration of the enshrined idol. At the re- 
storation of the classical in letters and art, 
Michael Angelo and his school went far to up- 
hold the Chisel, and pronounce the Brush and 
Oil to be “ an art for women and lazy people.” 
Next we learn that the province of the sculptor 
is so to imitate all the outward characteristics 
of the human body, that the man of stone will 
differ from his prototype only in substance, 
colour, and weight; while that of the painter 
is to place upon a plane surface figures 
which shall appear to the spectator as ‘“ they 
would in reality if seen from a distance.” 
What both arts have in common is design ; 
sculpture dealing with situations, painting with 
actions. The sculptor must always consider 
beauty as his chief object, even at a sacrifice of 
truth, for he has no colour at his disposal to 
give the effect of reality, nor can he attempt 
to represent motion, and his very material— 
heavy, lifeless, and immoveable—forbids the 
representation of violent orcomplicated action. 
The more appropriate subjects which afford 
room for the display of all the excellences of 
sculpture, and offer the least risk of exposing 
its defects, are fixed individual positions, which 
can be calmly and quietly developed, with 
simplicity of form, defined expression, and 
attitude. The triumph of ancient art was to 
represent the Divinity, as superior to and un- 
ruffled by human passions. ‘ 

The range of painting is wider, as if em- 
braees everything obvious to the sense of 
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sight, but the difficulties increase with the 
increased range. In painting there is no ne- 
cessity of confinement to single figures or to 
sa action. The painter has little to borrow 
rom the sculptor either as to expression, atti- 
tude, or composition; his grand object is to 
study Nature, and acquire a power of imitation 
of her, with a warm, lifelike colour; colour is 
his most brilliant and efficient instrument, 
without which it is impossible to produce 
great effects or truth of representation. The 
study of sculpture may be beneficial as 
heightening a sense of form, and giving a 
power of drawing and a feeling for the beau- 
tiful; and although the two arts have seldom 
the same aim, and never command the same 
means of reaching it, yet they are sisters, not 
rivals or antagonistic. 

The third sister art, Engraving, is dismissed 
in shorter compass. Unknown to the ancients, 
the discovery, contemporancous with printing, 
connects the somewhat cognate inventions. 
The office of the engraver is to translate rather 
than to copy. The value of his efforts cannot 
be overstated. Sculpture and paintings are 
rare and costly objects, and can be possessed 
comparatively by few, or even seen, except in 
great capitals. Multiplied ad infinitum by 
the engraver, the most exquisite compositions, 
forms and outlines of grace, are wafted on the 
light wings of prints to every corner of the 
civilized world, and the transcripts of originals 
which adorn the palaces of kings are rescued 
from the wreck of time, and thus perpetuated 
to enliven and elevate even the cottage. 

The second portion of the work is devoted 
to descriptive criticisms “on certain pictures 
of the Italian and French schools.” We can- 
not compliment M. Guizot either as to what 
he has admitted or excluded. Selections such 
as his, show rather the mind and taste of the 
selector than convey any true idea of the 
general subject from which the selection has 
been made. Thus, while Zitian, the painter 
pu _excellence—Parmegianino, the spoiled 
child of grace, into whose body the soul of 
Raffaelle was said to have passed,— Pietro 
Perugino, the precursor of Raffaelle—Se- 
bastian del Piombo, the expressor on canvas 
of Michael Angelo, are left out altogether, we 
have lengthy disquisitions on Andrea Squaz- 
zella, Andrea Solari, Orazio Lomi, whose 
names are scarcely known, and whose works 
few care to see, much more than those of Mes- 
sieursSanterre and La Hyre, who figureamong 
the chosen French. It may chime in with the 
self-love and estimation of his vain-glorious 
countrymen, that the Flemish, Dutch, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and English schools have been 
ignored and omitted, in order to give place to 
the school of La Belle France, as some of her 
own wags have nicknamed that most unpocti- 
eal, unpicturesque, and unpictorial country ; 
but the rest of Europe will demur, and, at all 
events, be at a loss to understand why Claude 
Lorraine is not mentioned, who, by the way, 
like Poussin, owes nought to France but the 
misfortune of birth, being essentially, in edu- 
cation, style, and feeling, Italians; and both 
pined when forced to revisit the uncongenial 
atmosphere of Paris, and only breathed again 


"on returning to the land of their adoption. 


What, we would ask, remains of the French 
school of the really great when these two ar- 
tists are taken from the scanty list ? and what 
pretensions has it to any original independent 
eminence? The real secondary and _inter- 
mediate position has been noted fairly and 
impartially by Kugler. ‘he relations of 
France to Italy on the one hand, and to 








Flanders on the other, were such as to cause | le déyotit du beau amene le 


gout du si ngulier, 


the painting of both countries to exercise a\ and “lust sated in a celestial bed will prey 


favourable influence on the French school; 
whilst the style of art which resulted is infe- 
rior in originality it unites some of the ex- 
cellences of both. In life, truth, and variety, 
derived from the study of nature, the French 
were inferior to the Flemings, but they show 
more style in their arrangements, anda better 
taste in draperies and accessories. In these 
points they were surpassed by the Italians. 

M. Guizot naturally assigns the precedence 
in the Italian school to Raffaelle; but we can- 
not approve of a selection of pictures which 
omits the Transfiguration, the Perla, the Zo- 
bit and Fish, and every one of the Cartoons, 
to dwell on St. George and the Dragon, and 
his legend—tonsoribus notum, or on the Five 
Saints, a secondary picture; nor do any of 
his remarks on the others—to wit, on Leo X., 
the sybaritic dilettante ; Johanna of Arragon, 
the fair but frail Queen of the South; the 
Madonna del Foligno, and the Holy Family, 
in the Louvre—appear to us worthy of ex- 
tract, as either striking or original. 

We must not altogether omit placing be- 
fore our readers some extracts to enable them 
to judge of the present volume. M. Guizot, 
in criticising the Death of the Virgin, by 
Caravaggio, in the Louvre, holds up the 
artist as a striking instance of the fact— 


‘that almost any fault will be pardoned for the 
sake of truth and originality. He was born in 
1569, at Caravaggio, in Lombardy; and although 
the son of a mason, and following that craft for 
some time himself, the impulse which urged him 
towards painting was so strong as to triumph over 
the obstacles opposed by poverty, want of time, 
and absence of instruction. He went to Venice, 
and thence to Rome, where he worked in the 
studios of several painters, amongst others of the 
Cavalier Guiseppe d’Arpino, called Guiseppino. 
He soon became famous, and was the founder of 
the school known in Italy under the name of the 
Naturalists, whence he exercised an influence on 
the style of the two greatest artists of his time, 
Guercino and Guido. 

“In reading the life of Caravaggio, it is not pos- 
sible to help remarking a strong analogy between 
the character of his mind and the style of his 
paintings. Both were burning and impetuous, full 
of life and spirit, but both were also sadly incorrect 
and deficient in dignity, and in regard to propriety 
and consistency. He studied nature, itis true, but 
without discrimination or selection—nature as she 
shows herself in the streets and market places, 
gross and uncultivated, clumsy in form, dull in 
feeling, violent in passion, rough and coarse in ex- 
pression, rude and unrefined in gait and complexion. 
It was from such as these that Caravaggio selected 
his models ; for his virgins he had the young of 
the lowest orders, his saints he procured from the 
taverns ; and if he is ever led on by his subject to 
infuse a higher sentiment than usual into his 
figures, through the sudden and transitory outbreak 
of a higher nature, there is always perceivable the 
vulgarity from which he was never able to dissociate 
truth, because it was in that connexion that he 
most often met with it. 

“ Caravaggio’s manner,” says Bellori, ‘‘ corre- 
sponded with his physiognomy and figure. He had 
a very brown complexion ; his eyes too were brown, 
and his hair and eyebrows black, with a dark fierce 
look, altogether very like his pictures.” 

The philosophy of the success of Caravaggio 
seems to have been entirely unperceived by 
M. Guizot; it was the reaction of Raffaelle, 
when an over-banqueting on the sublime, the 
beautiful, and the idea}, led to a craving in a 
contrary extreme, and to a descent to the 
ordinary, the low, and the ridiculous. It 
was the triumph of the democratic and low 
element, over the elevated and refined; but 





on garbage.” 

We are not disposed to agree implicitly in 
the view taken by our professor with regard 
to the Arcadia of Poussin, in the Louvre. 

“The artist’s intention was,” he says, “to asso. 
ciate the idea of death with the smiling country of 
Arcadia, and the loves and delights of the shepherd 
life; making the idea of death the leading one, and 
that to which the action of the picture should have 
reference: beholders were to be impressed with 
the sense of the sure approach of death. In order 
to this he painted a simple, almost barren land. 
scape, with a tomb filling the centre of the fore. 
ground. Weare all familiar with the beauties of 
Arcadia, and the happiness of those who dwelt 
there ; and from our infancy have been accustomed 
to read of them in the works of the old poets. At 
the sound of the word all the charms of the country, 
and of pastoral life, are brought vividly to our 
minds. If then Poussin had put these before us, 
we should have inevitably been compelled to enter 
into them, and our attention would have been 
wholly taken up with those sweet spots, and those 
happy shepherds, a result entirely contrary to the 
intention uf the painter. He, on the other hand, 
seems to say, ‘You know Arcadia, and believe it 
to be always gay and happy; come and see death 
there—death in all its cold and gloomy monotony.’ 
Thus the picture strikes by the contrast between 
the associations recalled by the name of Arcadia, 
and the scenes actually painted. Gaiety there is 
none; it would have interfered with the solitude 
and silence which make the idea of death s0 
striking. ‘The landscape is even dreary, no dwel- 
lings, no flocks, a few trees round the tomb— 
nothing else to catch the eye—no action to distract 
the attention. Before the visit of these shepherds 
the tomb had been abandoned, perhaps unknown— 
certainly they have never heard of its existence—for 
the very inscription has to be explained to them; 
and yet this forgotten being, now lost to the earth, 
was once like them a shepherd, and like them 
young, happy, and beloved. ‘hese are no unreal 
ideas for which Poussin ought not to have credit; 
even supposing that he did not imagine all the 
details, it is not the less true that they are all in- 
cluded in the general intention of the picture: for 
that intention is no conjecture, one of his friends 
tells us, that it was gloomy death and not lovely 
Arcadia that Poussin wished to impress on the 
beholder ; and this he has done perfectly, and so 
that nothing in the picture contradicts or weakens 
its force ; it was the main sentiment of Poussin's 
mizd, and tokens of it are plainly manifest in all 
his works. The scene consists of three shepherds, 
and a shepherdess. One of them—a man of middle 
age, with one knee on the ground and his finger on 
the inscription—is explaining the words to his 
younger companions, and perhaps telling the story 
of him tc whose memory it is placed. The one on 
the left hand, standing and leaning on the tomb, 
listens in deep thought and with an expression of 
pity; the third, on the right, is bending down 
while he tums towards the shepherdess, who leans 
on him and points to the inscription.” 

It may be fairly questioned, whether this 
be a treatment naturally associated with 
Arcadia, a name that “conjures up_ the 
Switzerland of ancient Greece, the chosen 
paradise of the pastoral poet, the home 0 
simple, gentle peasants, a land of rural de- 
lights and amenities, overflowing with milk, 
horey, and panpipes. The sepulchre and 
gloomy mementoes of death better become the 
will and rugged crags, the tangled forests, 
and lonely solitudes of Salvator Rosa, how- 
eva’ satisfactory to the Badauds of Pans, 
wlose idea of the country scarcely then ex- 
terded beyond the dusty highway of Les 
Clamps Llysées; M. Guizot, however, . gets 
poiitively enthusiastic, and considers this 
*larren” view of Arcadia, and this monu- 
maital feature to be 
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“the natural result of the association ofa simple 
action with a deep-seated feeling ora grand senti- 
ment, that a thousand feelings and ideas are awak- 
ened in the breast of the beholder ; and it is won- 
derful how many thoughts and emotions may be 
excited bya scene at first sight, so suggestive as this. 
The expressions are entirely in harmony with the 
action, simple, unaffected, and touching. There is a 
great beauty in the girl's figure, and a natural grace 
which is very sweet and charming. 

Nicolas Poussin to our mind was exactly 
the painter not to depict Arcadia. Stern, 
thoughtful by nature, a long residence amid 
the basso relievos of the Capitol, and much 
solitary study in the vasty, desolate Cam- 
pagna, and broken country of the Apennines, 

ad impregnated him with Loman rather 
than Greek sentiments and perceptions. We 
will conclude these brief remarks with a com- 
parison by M. Guizot, between two — 
whose characteristics are scarcely less dis- 
sonant than those of the two countries. The 
theme is The Death af Sapphira, in the 
Louvre, by N. Poussin. 

“This awful story has been made the subject of 
a masterly composition both by Ratfaelle and 
Poussin. The moment chosen by the former is 
that of the death of Ananias, by the latter that of 
Sapphira. Raffaelle has treated it in the widest 
possible sense. In the centre of the picture are 
nine of the apostles on a raised platform ; to the 
left are the new converts, bringing in the proceeds 
of the goods they have been selling ; on the right 
the faithful poor are receiving from the hands of 
two of the other apostles the alms furnished by 
the charity of their brethren ; and quite in front, 
at the foot of the platform, is Ananias falling in 
death after St. Peter’s denunciation of his false- 
hood. This attracts the attention of several by- 
standers, who are looking on with wonder and 
fear—but with no apparent sympathy or regret— 
at the severe sentence of St. Peter. Thus the 
story of the sacred writer is realized in its entirety; 
Ananias receives the due reward of his hypocrisy 
in the midst of the new believers—for whose warn- 
ing it was intended—at the very moment when 
the alms and offerings are being made, in the credit 
of which he wished to share without giving up the 
whole of his wealth, forgetting that his falsehood 
was destroying the whole worth of his liberality. 

“Poussin, on the other hand, has confined him- 
self to the death of Sapphira. In his picture we 
see neither the band of apostles, nor the rich con- 
verts flocking to lay at their feet the price of the 
goods, nor the poor disciples receiving the assist- 
ance to which their poverty entitles them. Five 
persons are witnessing the death of Sapphira, ap- 
parently with no feeling but that of deep pity and 
almost horror at the sight of a judgment of which 
they recognise neither the occasion nor the justice. 
In the composition of the picture the peculiarity 
of Poussin’s genius—always seeking for unity and 
simplicity—is very apparent ; and, in fact, to them 
the real meaning of the occurrence is sacrificed. 
The story is not treated asin Raffaelle’s cartoon, as 
a fearful lesson addressed to the assembled faithful, 
and filling them with a deep and salutary dread, 
but merely as a case of sudden death, which excites 
compassion, astonishment, and even aversion in 
the beholders. ‘The three who are rushing to 
Sapphira with grief in their faces, and the man 
and woman starting back with looks of affright 
and reproach akin to indignation—have little to do 
either with the actual facts of the story, the inten- 
tion of the apostle, or the real moral of the event. 
Viewed artistically, the painting is admirable: the 
figures are grouped with natural and yet effective 
simplicity ; the head of St. Peter, though highly 
indignant in expression, is full of dignity ; and the 
background is managed with much art. As usual, 
po colours have suffered much from the action of 

ime. 

_ This essay will, we suspect, obtain cireula- 
tion more from the European reputation of | 
M. Guizot as Professor and Premier, than from 





any searching originality of its own; yet if it 
be vague, incomprehensive, and wanting in 
nice precision of marking, the style is easy 
and elegant, and the volume doubtless will 
be very popular and suitable for the young 
ladies of Mons. Roche’s classes. 

Artists and amateurs of the masculine 
gender, who require matter more substantial 
and nutritive, may compare this republication 
of the ex-official recluse of Val Richer, with 
the treatises written in his retreat by our 
Lord Bolingbroke when also out of place; 
they will remember the general disappoint- 
ment occasioned where so much was antici- 
pated, at their falling so very short of expec- 
tation when they came to be tested by the 
severe ordeal of print. 

Of the tinted wood-engravings and elegant 
typography of Mr. Grove’s volume, at least, 
we can speak in the highest terms. 





Daisy Burns: a Tale. By Julia Kavanagh. 
Bentley. 
Very pleasantly written is this novel, and it 
contains passages of much beauty and vigour. 
But the meagreness of the story is extreme, 
the substance of a brief tale being spun out 
into a fiction of three volumes. Margaret 
Burns is the orphan daughter of a country 
surgeon in the Isle of Wight, who dies at the 
opening of the tale, a young Irish protégé, 
Cornelius O'Reilly, being on a visit to the 
house at the time. Cornelius, who had been 
partly brought up by his countryman, Dr. 
Burns, frequently used to come down to stay 
at Ryde, and looked on little Margaret, or 
Daisy, as he playfully rendered her name, as 
a sister. When she was left at her father’s 
death, Cornelius resolved to take her under 
his charge. The child’s grandfather was alive, 
but he had disowned his daughter ever since 
she had the imprudence to marry Dr. Burns. 
With old Mr. Thornton, after some difficul- 
ties which are amusingly described, Cornelius 
managed to deposit the child, to her sad 
regret in parting from her generous protector. 
Finding afterwards that she was ill-treated 
and unhappy, he resolved to bring her to 
London, and in the greater part of the story 
Daisy is domiciled with Cornelius and his 
sister Kate. The brother and sister attend 
to her education, and Daisy’s love to her 
benefactor grows with her growth. Cornelius 
becomes an artist, and Daisy encourages and 
fires his ambition. For years the affection 
advances, in a very undefined and unanalyzed 
state, especially after Cornelius returns after 
along absence abroad, and finds his Daisy 
in the bloom of young womanhood. Kate 
speedily sees it is a real love-and-matrimony 
affair, but Cornelius and Daisy are made to 
go on nearly to the end of the tale in a con- 
fused, undecided, and utterly improbable con- 
dition of feeling towards each other. Scenes 
of doubt, hope, fear, jealousy, occasionally 
intervene, and Cornelius actually becomes en- 
aged to a clever intellectual woman, Miriam 
ussell, more of his own age, while Daisy 
Burns is sought by a young cousin of her 
own, Edward Thornton. A little variety is 
given to the story by these episodical feelings, 
but from the first it is apparent that all is to 
end with the happy union of Cornelius and | 
Daisy, the delay of which till the close of the 
third volume gives opportunity for very inge- | 
nious but very tiresome art by the authoress | 
in the management of her tale. 
Two or three passages will illustrate our | 





story, the skilful management of particular 
scenes, and the pleasant style of the writer. 
We must premise that the tale is in the form 
of a narrative by Daisy Burns herself, and in 
the first extract she is describing part of one 
scene, to which there are many somewhat 
similar throughout the volumes. She is stroll- 
ing out with Cornelius :— 


“‘T asked if we should take the path that led to 
the beach. 

*** Why not go by Leigh, you were wishing for 
green fields !’ 

‘* «True ; besides we can come back by the sands.’ 

‘He did not reply. I took his arm; we tra- 
versed the house, and went down the steep path, 
which had seen some of our first walks in the 
pleasant lanes and meadows of Leigh. 

“«¢ Only think,’ I observed after a while, ‘I have 
brought the flowers you gave me. They will be 
quite withered by the time we are home again.’ 

‘* Cornelius stopped abruptly, and held me back. 

‘** Mind that stone,’ he said, ‘you might have 
hurt yourself. Why did you not look before you ?’ 

“« «Because I feel as if I trod on air,’ I replied 
gaily, ‘and when one feels so, it seems quite ridi- 
culous to trouble oneself with stones, &c. I don’t 
know when I have been in a mood so light and 
happy. I feel as if this green lane need have no 
end or turning, and this pleasant day no sunset.’ 

‘‘He did not answer. My flights of fancy won 
no response from his graver mood; the dazzling 
brightness of the deep blue sky, the green fresh- 
ness of the fields, seemed lost upon him, lost the 
charm and sweetness of the day. But even his 
unusual seriousness could not subdue the buoyancy 
and life which I felt rising within me. My blood 
flowed, as it only flows in youth or in spring, light, 
warm, and rapid, making of every sensation a brief 
delight, of every aspect and change of nature an 
exquisite enjoyment, tempered with that under- 
current of subtle pain which runs through over- 
wrought emotions, and subdues at their very 
highest pitch the sweetest and purest joys of mortal 
sense. I walked on, like one in a dream, scarcely 
heeding where we went. At length Cornelius 
stopped, and said :— 

«« «Shall we not rest here awhile?’ 

“We stood in that green and lonely nook, by 
the banks of the quiet stream where we had once 
lingered through the hours of a summer noon. It 
so chanced that though we had since then often 
passed by the spot, we had never made it our 
resting-place. The thought of once more spending 
here an hour or two was pleasant. I took off my 
bonnet and suspended it from the branches of the 
willow; I sat again beneath it; Cornelius uncon- 
sciously took the very attitude in which I remem- 
bered him—half reclining on the bank, with his 
brow resting on the palm of his hand. The same 
bending trees above, with their glimpses of blue 
sky; the same clear stream flowing on, with its 
silent world below, and its green wilderness be- 
yond ; the same murmur of low and broken sounds 
around us; the same sweet sense of freshness and 
solitude made past weeks seem like one unbroken 
summer day. I felt that sitting there, I could 
forget how quickly pass our hours, how rapid is the 
course of time. 

*¢ Daisy!’ suddenly said Cornelius, looking up, 
‘how is it you do not ask me what I had to tell 
you last night?" 

“<T had forgotten all about it,’ I answered, 
smiling. ‘ What is it, Cornelius?’ 

“He did not reply at once, but again taking my 
hands in his, he looked at me so sadly, that my 
heart sank within me. 

“* ¢ Cornelius,’ I exclaimed, ‘you have not news 
—of—Kate?’ 

‘** No,’ he quickly replied, ‘I have sad news for 
you, my poor child; but Kate is well.’ 

““¢ What is it then? What is it, Cornelius? 
Has she lost her money? Is the house burned 
down? What is it?’ 

*** Nothing like this, Daisy; you would never 
guess—I must tell you. God alone knows how 


remarks, both as to the meagreness of the j hard I find it. Daisy, we are going to part.’ 
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““My arms fell down powerless; I did not 
speak; I did not weep; I was stunned with the 
blow. An expression full of trouble and remorse 
passed over his face.” 

Thus intensely did both love, yet neither 
seemed to know, or, knowing, dared to express, 
thoughts and feelings which evidently are 
only awaiting words of utterance. The 
lengthened dalliance, or dilly-dallying we 
might as well say, becomes monstrously tire- 
some to the reader, and must have been so 
to the two lovers long before Miss Kavanagh 
allows the electro-biological circle to be com- 
pleted by open avowal of matrimonially-dis- 

osed affection. When the happy time at 
ength arrives, the following glowing picture 
is given of Daisy’s feelings on her wedding 
evening, a piece of word-painting which an 
Trish authoress alone could manage so well : 

‘© We were married very quietly one sunny sum- 
mer morning; then we bade Kate adieu for a fort- 
night, which we were to spend in Rock Cottage. 
It was her darling wish that we should go there, 
and we gratified her. 

‘«¢T remember weil how strangely I felt when we 
reached my old home, now ours. It was not a year 
since I had left it, but it seemed ages. Everywhere 
we found touching tokens of the recent presence of 
Kate, and of her thoughtful tenderness. The sun 
was setting; we watched it from the bench beneath 
the pine trees, and never—so at least it seemed to 
me, and it cannot have been a fancy of mine, for 
Cornelius said so too—never had the sun set more 
gloriously, or the sea looked more beautiful than on 
this the eve of our marriage day. 

«¢ As in the visions of olden prophets, -the cloud- 
less heavens before us seemed to open, revealing 
depths of blazing light with long golden rays that, 
as they departed from the sun, grew paler, until 
they faded into the deep evening blue. From the 
cliff whence we looked down, we saw the heavy 
billows of the sea rolling away towards the far 
horizon, and touched with a changing light that 
seemed both alive and burning. 

“The glowing heavens were still ; the voice of the 
ocean was murmuring and low; the land breeze 
was silent, and thus, looking at the two vast soli- 
tudes of sea and sky, we forgot earth beneath and 
behind us, as we sometimes forget life in the con- 
templation of eternity. I do not think I ever felt 
existence less than I did then, though so near to 
him whom I yet loved with every faculty of my 
being. But there is in true happiness something 
sublime that raises the soul far beyond mortality. 

“Tf I felt anything in that hour, it was that the 
glorious ideal world which lay before us was not 
more lovely or more ideal than the new world which 
I now entered; and where, in this life and the next, 
I hoped to dwell for ever with Cornelius. For to 
those who love purely, love is its own world, its 
own solitude, its own new-created Eden, green and 
pleasant, where they abide, a new-born Adam and 
Eve, without the temptation and the fall, their 
hearts filled with the tenderness, their souls over- 
flowing with the adoration of Heaven. 

“T know at least, that sitting thus by Cornelius, 
my hand in his, my eyes like his watching that 
broad, tranquil sun slowly going down to rest, I 
had never felt more deeply religious, more conscious 
of God in my heart. As the bright disk dipped in 
the long line of the cool-looking sea, then sank 
rapidly, and at length vanished beneath the deep 
wave; as dark clouds advanced across the sky, and 
the beautiful vision was lost in the purple shadows 
of coming night, I felt that the earthly sun might 
set, but that within me dwelt the peace and loveli- 
ness of an eternal dawn. 

“When the chill sea-breeze began to sweep 
down the coast, Cornelius made me rise. Through 





the green garden we walked back to the house.” 
Miss Kavanagh’s style, though chiefly | 

marked by warmth and depth of feeling, is not | 

without cleverness and wit, but her attempts | 





father, an eccentric old man, and an enthu- 
siastic entomologist, are too much caricatured 
to be amusing. Some of the oddest speci- 
mens of human nature are certainly found 
among naturalists, but an old heartless fool 
like Mr. Thornton we hope it would be im- 
possible to meet with even among the learned 
societies. A more happy specimen of Miss 
Kavanagh’s light descriptions is in the fol- 
lowing account of the school at which Daisy 
was placed by Cornelius :— 


“* After a long drive, we stopped at the door 
of the Misses Clapperton. 

“They resided in a detached villa, very Moorish- 
looking, with windows small enough to satisfy even 
the jealousy of a Turk, a flat roof admirably calcu- 
lated for taking cold on, and a turret that threat- 
eningly overlooked a classic villa opposite, and gave 
the whole building a fortified, chivalric, arabesque 
air, confirmed by its euphonious name—Alhambra 
Lodge. I knew the Alhambrathrough the medium 
of Geoffrey Crayon, and devoutly hoped it dia not 
resemble this. On the left of the Alhambra arose 
an imitation old English cottage, with tiny gable- 
ends and transversal beams artistically painted on 
the walls; on the right a Swiss chalet told a whole 
story of pastoral innocence, and made one transform 
into an English ‘ Ranz des Vaches’ the cry of ‘ milk 
from the cow’ coming up the street; further on 
arose a Gothic mansion—but peace be with the 
domestic architecture of England! We were re- 
ceived in a comfortable-looking parlour—not in the 
least Moorish—by Miss Mary Clapperton. She was 
short, deformed, grotesquely plain, but hada happy, 
good-natured face, and intelligent black eyes, of 
bird-like liveliness. She spoke volubly, called me 
‘a dear,’ and laughed and chatted at an amazing 
rate. We had scarcely sat down, when her sister, 
Ann Clapperton, entered the room. She proved 


to be the very counterpart of Mary. There never 
was such a perfect likeness, even to their voice and | 


their very expressions. As they dressed alike they 
puzzled every one. All the time I was with them, 
T never could know which was which; to this day 
I remember them as a compound individual, an- 
swering to the name of Mary-Ann Clapperton.” 


Although ‘ Daisy Burns’ as a story is fairly 
open to severe criticism, its style 1s such as 
to ensure its being a favourite with many 
readers. 
little more ingenuity of invention, and taken 
more materials for the construction of her 
story, she would not have taxed her own 
powers so much, and would have tried the 
patience of some of her readers less. 





Two Thousand Miles’ Ride through the Ar- 
gentine Provinces. By William McCann. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

To those who, untempted by the golden al- 

lurements of Australia or California, may 

desire to emigrate to a land of cattle farms, 

and of comparative repose, this narrative of a 

ride in the Argentine Provinces of South 

America is of invaluable interest. Possessed 

already with some knowledge and experience 

of the country, Mr. McCann performed, in 

1848, two extensive journeys of nearly a thou- 

sand miles each, one to the south and the 

other to the north of Buenos Ayres; and the 


incidents of his adventures, whether riding | 


over the plain with his companions Don Pepe 
and Don José, and their tropilla of horses, or 
carousing with the settlers at their estancias 
round a spitted sheep and pumpkins, are 
related with interest, with practical value, 
and with amusement. Our traveller started 
from the gay capital of the Argentine Re- 
public on a fine spring morning, with his 





Had Miss Kavanagh exercised a | 
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saddle of sheep-skin, hide, and woollen quilt; 
and thus equipped they set off southward 
across the Pampas. Their first halting-place 
was Quilmes, formerly the head-quarters of 4 
tribe of Indians, but now inhabited by many 
industrious families with farms, gardens, and 
vineyards, of whom the following is an ex. 
ample :— 

“‘T entered the house of Mr. Clark with feelings 
allied to those of home: everything had the appear. 
ance of English comfort and English industry. | 
walked through the garden and grounds, which 
were in beautiful order, and stocked with a pro- 
fusion of vegetables; neat strong fences, and 
good paling, enclosed rich paddocks ; some Scotch 
ploughs and harrows had just turned up the finest 
land I ever saw—a rich black loam, fit to produce 
anything ; the yards were alive with domestic 
fowls and herds of swine; large ricks of hay stood 
in an adjoining field; while healthy, happy Irish 
women were busied with milk vessels, At this 
convenient distance from the city, every thing may 
be turned into money; and Mr. Clark is one of the 
few men who know how to make the most of every- 
thing. Beef, mutton, pigs, fowls, fruit, vegetables, 
butter, eggs, grass, hay, firewood, all find a ready 
sale ; and, with the exception of butchers’ meat, 
at prices far beyond those of London or Paris, 
The greatest drawback is the road, which in winter 
becomes almost impassable. Close to the farn- 
yard is a fabrica for boiling-down (or rather steam- 
ing) cattle; the vats are of wrought iron, made in 
England, and large enough to contain a hundred 
oxen. The people in Mr, Clark’s employment are 
chiefly Irish, who are industrious, and save nearly 
all their wages; the number of persons employed 
may be guessed from the fact that, for the main- 
tenance of his household, Mr. Clark usually kills 
an ox every third day, besides sheep.” 


Within twenty miles round Buenos Ayres 
land is not worth more than from thirty to 
forty shillings an acre, and the estancias or 
cattle farms are stocked with sheep at a price 
that is truly marvellous. Upon visiting an 
American gentleman, at the distance of about 
another twenty miles, our traveller was shown 
a flock of sheep which the owner had lately 
purchased in the south at three shillings a 
dozen. ‘The idea of a family,” says Mr. 
McCann, “feasting upon a fat sheep costing 
only threepence, and this within forty miles 
of the city of Buenos Ayres.” But here isa 
still more notable instance of sheep-farn- 
ing :— 

‘On our way we stopped for the night at the 
house of Mr. M. Handy, who is from the south of 
Ireland, and has acquired celebrity amongst his 
countrymen by the versatility of his talents; being 
known to fame by various titles: sometimes he is 
plain Mr. Handy, at other times Irish Mike, and 
not unfrequently the ‘Duke of Leinster.’ He is 
not only good-tempered and facetious, but an in- 
telligent and prosperous man; the possessor of a 
splendid sheep-farm, with a good house surrounded 
by plantations, a handsome wife, and a fine family 
of children, who have a tutor to instruct them. 
Surrounded by such elements of happiness, could 
he be otherwise than contented? He had lately 
been in the south buying sheep, where, by good 
manegement and a little patience, he obtained 
eight thousand at eighteenpence per dozen!—four 
copper rials each. His homeward journey of about 
two hundred miles, with his purchase, was accom- 
plished in thirty days; during which he consumed 
and lost on the way less than a hundred of that 
enormous flock. As soon as the sheep became 
fattened on his own lands, he killed about 4 
thousind, sold the fleeces at five shillings and 
threesence per dozen, and with the mutton he fed 
a her] of swine.” 


Horses, too, are plentiful, but for taming 
the wild ones some severity and not a little 


at such a tone are not always successful. The | guide mounted in the true Spanish-American | courege is necessary :— 
‘No animal varies so much in price as the 


sketches of old Mr. Thornton, Daisy’s grand- | 


fashion, bridle-reins of plaited raw hide, with 
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horse. A troop of wild mares, colts, and fillies of 
all ages, good and bad together, are worth, one 
with another, ten dollars, or three shillings sterling, 
each; picked, unbroken colts, fetch fifty dollars, 
or fifteen shillings, each; but purchased in lots of 
a hundred and upwards, they are sold for thirty 
dollars, or nine shillings, each. Colts broken in, 
vary in price from one hundred and fifty to five 
hundred dollars each; but here, as in England, 
there is no limit to the price paid for a docile, 
handsome, and serviceable horse.” 


The use of the lazo in the open pampas 
affords all the excitement of the bull-fights 
of Madrid without the pungent horrors :— 


“The cattle having reached the rodeo, an ox 
had to be selected for the household, and I very 
naturally wondered how he was to be caught; as 
we were on a boundless plain, and for aught I 
knew the animal might lead us a chase as far as 
Patagonia, there being no obstacle to hinder him. 
Mr. Taylor rode in amongst the herd, and after 
some minutes fixed his choice on a prime young 
bullock; but no sooner did the animal find that he 
was an object of attention, and that an attempt 
was made to separate him from the herd, than he 
tossed up his head and appeared determined to 
show sport. The horsemen, endeavouring to sur- 
round him, approached closer and closer, but in 
doing so, the whole herd became alarmed and in a 
ferment; and the animal, being closely pressed, 
escaped, bounding away across the plains. Three 
horsemen gave chase; a youth on a brown colt 
took the lead, and appeared to gain on the beast, 
I galloped off at a right angle to get a good view, 
when presently the youth gathered up the lazo, 
and we watched its gyrations as steadily and grace- 
fully he swung it round his head in widening 
circles. Both the pursued and the pursuer were 
soon at the top of their speed, as if struggling for 
life; the horseman gained a little; the fatal noose 
was thrown, but just as it appeared to reach the 
bullock’s horns, the beast suddenly wheeled round 
and charged me furiously. I rode off as rapidly as 
possible, without so much as looking behind me, 
and was almost out of sight of my companions, 
before I had the courage to draw bridle; while the 
bullock, as if despising my cowardice, turned and 
finally joined the herd. 

“Again the horsemen approached, and again, 
after breaking cover, the beast took to the plains, 
four horsemen giving chase. Don Pepe, who now 
took the lead, mounted on a swift and powerful 
grey colt, is a dexterous hand at the lazo, and ap- 
peared to gain on the animal. As he approached 
the game, he began to give momentum to the lazo 
by gently swinging it around his head, when the 
ox, as if instinctively apprehending danger, gave a 
slight curve; the horse, faithful to his charge, fol- 
lowed in the course. Every moment the chase be- 
came thrilling with excitement, until finally the 
noose was thrown with unerring precision, and 
reached the horns of the animal; instantly the 
horse halted and prepared for the shock. The ox, 
now mad with terror, and at the full stretch of his 
speed, reached the end of the coil, and was thrown 
on the ground, literally rolling over and over; but 
with fearful bellowings he gained his feet in a 
moment, tossing up his head and plunging most 
Violently in his endeavours to get loose. Another 
lazo was then thrown over his horns, and thus held 
from opposite sides he allowed himself to be drawn 
for a long distance, bellowing and plunging all the 
Way, until he reached a convenient place, where 
he was despatched.” 


Tn the absence of road-side inns there is 
no lack of hospitality among the people. As 
an example we may quote our traveller's 
account of the manner in which he passed 
the night at the village of Dolores :— 


“Early in the afternoon, espying a good-looking 
residence on a rising ground, we resolved to rest 
there for the night. The occupants were a bachelor 
and his sister, who, as usual, invited us to enter, 
and desired us to make all they had our own, 





Our host and hostess were the owners of the 
estancia, which was a league and a-half square, and 
well stocked with cattle and sheep. .We were now 
so far from the place where we had bought our 
horses that we thought there was no danger of 
their returning home, if we allowed them to go 
unfettered ; but it was, however, necessary to keep 
one of them near the house, tied by one leg to a 
long rope. Our host desired us to bring our sad- 
dles, &c., into the cook-house, the sides of which 
were plastered, but the ends were open, leaving 
the winds a free passage. In the centre of the 
floor a space about four feet square was enclosed 
with sheep’s trotters sunk in the ground, allowing 
them to project about three or four inches; the 
fire was fed with sticks, dried weeds, bones, and 
fat. Along one side of the house posts were sunk 
in the ground, about two feet high, on which sticks 
were lashed with slips of raw hide; and upon these 
were placed an ox hide, which served as our bed. 
As soon as our baggage was stowed away, I walked 
out before sunset, and in my round counted twelve 
large dogs belonging to the house. To my great 


surprise I met with an Indian, whom I found to be | 


one of a company who had come from the direction 
of Tapalqueen to buy mares for food. Horse-flesh 
is their favourite meat, and mares they get very 
cheap, particularly if they be old, for the natives 
would not be seen mounted upon them; nor will 
the government allow mares to be killed unless by 
special license. The Indians bring salt, which they 
gather along the saline lakes; also ponchos, bridle- 
reins, and other articles of their own manufacture, 
which they barter. For a bag of salt weighing 
from twenty-five to thirty pounds, they obtain one 
mare, but for a poncho they will perhaps get 
fifteen or twenty mares. These men had finished 
their traffic and were returning homewards with 
about two hundred and fifty mares young and old. 

‘Having stretched my limbs by walking for 
some time, which is most refreshing after a long 
ride, I returned to the cook-house, where I found 
the mistress preparing our supper. There were 
two spits stuck in the ground, obliquely leaning 
over the fire, each bearing the side of a sheep, 
One person after another dropped in, who with 
the servants made a company of eight; we sat 
round the fire on low blocks of wood about 
five or six inches high, and watched the progress 
of cooking supper. 
cut in two, and the halves placed on edge in the 
ashes ; afterwards they were filled with hot cinders 
and nicely baked; the mistress then cleaned the 
ashes out of the pumpkin with an iron spoon, and 
stuck each spit in the ground at opposite corners 
of the fire-place, so that four of us could easily 
reach one spit; a little water was put into a cow’s 
horn with salt, which was sprinkled over the meat ; 
and a candle placed in a bottle lighted the enter- 
tainment. When all was ready, we drew out our 
knives, and attacked the sheep vigorously; the 
pumpkin also soon disappeared. No doubt the 
Indians, who were close to us in a tent, despatched 
one of their horses just as speedily, and with as 
much gusto as we disposed of the sheep. We then 
partook of maté, which is as necessary to these 
people as tea to the English.” 

The Indians, of which the author gives a 
very complete account, are described as being 
extremely filthy in their habits, reminding 
one almost of the Esquimaux, but dress ap- 
pears to have its charms : 

‘The females are excellent equestrians also, 
being in the habit of taking their commodities on 
horseback to the markets. They likewise wear 
two cloaks, either of deep blue or red colour; one, 
called the ‘ quedeto,’ is fastened upon the should- 
ers with pins, and covers the entire figure down 
to the heels, leaving only the arms bare. Round 
the waist they wear a ribbon of about a palm or 
less in width, called a ‘quepique,’ secured by a 
buckle, made of different coloured beads, called 


Par . | 
‘comos:’ this is one of the ornaments which they | 


take most pride in displaying. In addition they wear 
another cloak, or square piece, named an ‘ iquilla,’ 


over the shoulders; it is fastened by a bodkin, the 





head of which is formed of a circle of silver termed 
a ‘tupo,’ 

‘Round the throat are worn necklaces, some- 
times consisting of more than twenty strings of 
‘comos,’ in the form of rosaries, and of different 
coloured ‘Ilancatus,’ or beads. On the arms they 
wear bracelets of the same, and likewise round the 
legs anklets, or ‘ quichiques.’ For the head they 
work plaits of beads similar to those upon the 
wrists; forming a coif, in the shape of a tortoise 
or turtle shell, called ‘tapagne,’ to which is 
attached a small bell, which tinkles as they walk.” 


Where cattle is so abundant the traveller 
thinks nothing of lazoing one out of a herd 


| to provide himself a steak. Carcasses are 


thus not unfrequently left to rot upon the 
field ; but how promptly does nature provide 
her busy scavengers to remove the offal. 
Don Pepe brought down a cow on one occa- 
sion to satisfy the cravings of the hour :— 

‘While standing by the side of the carcass, 
before the hide was stripped off, I was astonished, 
on looking round, to observe that the caranchias, 
and other carrion hawks, were flocking towards us 
from all points of the compass, and at such dis- 
tances that I could not even guess how far the 
smell must have extended : as far, however, as the 
eye could reach the birds might be seen on the 
wing approaching the feast. The rapid diffusion 
through the atmosphere of exhalations from the 
blood and animal matter, as well as the keen sense 
of smelling in these birds, were strikingly mani- 
fested upon this occasion. Although I could not 
ascertain the distance whence these hawks came, 
it appeared to me that the odours from the carcass 
must have been borne on the air as rapidly as 
sound travels. Having cut off the tenderest part 
of the beef, we left the carcass to the birds, and 
mounting, went in search of water.” 

The second volume of Mr. McCann’s work 
is occupied with his journey northward, but 
from this we have not room to quote. In 
conclusion we must extract some account of 
the ‘ Lenten entertainments’ of Buenos Ayres, 


| at which the author was present on his return 





from his southern ride. Handbills were 


yn laties pune 4 | posted on the churches, promising ten indul- 
very iarg 1 Was | 


gences to all who would partake in them, so 
the motley and irreverent fun was fast and 
furious :— 

“Holy Week is observed with especial sanctity 
in Buenos Ayres: every day has its particular 
pageant and ceremonies; while religious shows are 
met with on every side. Passing down one of the 
streets on Monday evening during the last week 
of Lent, I observed some people assembling near 
Merced church, and entering it I beheld three 
figures, nearly as large as life, elevated on plat- 
forms, and surmounted by canopies adorned with 
tinsel and artificial flowers. One near the door 
represented the Virgin in white robes, holding a 
chalice in one hand, and a book in the other; in 
the centre of the nave was a figure of Christ being 
scourged ; near the altar was the image of a female 
saint. Along the sides of the nave, women, mostly 
of the poorer class, were reclining or kneeling on 
slips of carpet; some with prayer-books, others 
with beads; but all engaged in devotion: the 
object that most attracted their attention being 
the figure of Christ. Monks, novitiate nuns, and 
attendant boys, moved about, as if busily em- 
ployed. 

‘¢ Musicians, with violins and other instruments, 
now entered the church from a door near the 
altar, followed by monks and other ecclesiastics, 
in their richest robes. The people then raised the 
images on their shoulders, the violins were played, 
and the procession advanced up the nave to the 
west door; on entering the street it was joined by 


| an officer’s guard, and paraded the city, two bands 


of music playing at intervals. Around the figures 
were men and boys carrying lighted candles and 
burning lamps fastened to lofty poles. At stated 
intervals the music ceased, the procession halted, 
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and monks appointed for the purpose chanted 


with loud but harmonious voices. Two or more 
attendants, each carrying a large crucifix, received 
the offerings of the faithful, which were chiefly 
copper coins of small value. In consequence of a 
few drops of rain, the usual streets were not 
perambulated, and the procession returned to the 
church. 

‘‘Tuesday and Wednesday were days observed 
in all the churches, Priests with their attendants 
were busily occupied in preparing platforms, 
canopies, and all the accessories necessary to an 
imposing display of Roman Catholic ceremonials. 
The Franciscan church presented an impressive 
scene: the building, with its lofty dome and mas- 
sive pillars, spacious nave, and long and gloomy 
aisles, excited feelings of awe and reverence suited 
to the occasion. Priests at the high altar in the 
distance were engaged in various ceremonies ; 
while monks, in the sober garb of their order, 
moved silently around. Nearly all the worshippers 
were women, whose subdued accents, while de- 
voutly repeating their prayers, produced an un- 
earthly sound. 

“On Holy Thursday the city was_perfectl 


| streets being thickly covered with wild fennel, 
which emits, when pressed, an agreeable odour; 
while incense from burning censers sent forth 
clouds of fragrant perfumes. 

“On Saturday at noon, Christ was represented 
as ascending from the tomb. The city, which a 
moment before was silent as death, resounded with 
rejoicing: bells rang forth merry peals; fireworks 
exploded, and private and public bands of music 
struck up in every quarter. 

‘* At night the streets were all life and gaiety: 
in some places the people amused themselves by 
burning effigies of Judas Iscariot; and, in the 
Alameda, a large gallows was erected, from which 
hung a colossal figure of the betrayer, with tar 
barrels burning around; the effigy was filled with 
fireworks, which, from time to time, exploded, 
while rockets illumined the scene and amused the 
shouting crowd.” 


Mr. McCann’s volumes present an admi- 
| rable account of life in the Argentine Pro- 
vinces, and we have read them with unfeigned 
interest. 








y sa c F 
noiseless, the police having given orders that all | Civil Wars and Monarchy in France, in the 


business should cease from Wednesday night to | 


Saturday morning. Families, therefore, had pre- 
viously to supply themselves with necessaries, as 
neither carts nor horsemen dare appear in the 
streets. Even the church bells were not tolled. 
‘*At this festival there is much rivalry among 
the ecclesiastics in ornamenting their churches and 
images. About twenty of the latter were decorated 
and placed in the open air, on pedestals four or 
five feet high; around them were men, women, 
and children, on their knees, repeating aves o 
telling their beads. Before retiring, the wor- 
shippers approached the figure, and bent the knee, 
kissing some tassel hanging from the robes; and 
occasionally men and boys were heard begging 
money for their favourite saint: they collected con- 


siderable sums, although each person may give | 


only a few coppers. 
“Under the portico of the Cabildo, which was 
decorated with drapery, carpeting, and. flowering 


shrubs, were two figures of Christ and the Virgin; } 
Christ being represented with emaciated coun- | 


tenance, wearing a crimson robe and crown o 
thorns, and bearing a cross on his shoulders; the 
Virgin wearing a tiara of tinsel, a muslin shawl, 
and black velvet cloak’ trimmed with broad gold 
lace. Near the Jesuits’ church was another image 
of Christ similarly arrayed; and on the opposite 


Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By 
Leopold Ranke. ‘Translated by M. A. 
Garvey. Bentley. 
[Second Notice. ] 
| WE resume our notice of Professor Ranke’s 
history of the French civil wars with his 
account of the origin of the League :— 
| There isa little cabinet in the Castle of Join- 
| ville which has long been pointed out as the cham- 
| ber in which the League was formed. In the 
| middle of January there were assembled there the 
| two delegates of the King of Spain, Tassis and 
| Moreo, who had carried on the negotiations, the 
Dukes of Guise and Mayenne, who at the same 
| time represented the Cardinal Guise and the Dukes 
| of Aumale and Elbceuf, and besides these a delegate 
| from the Cardinal of Bourbon. They concluded 
| the Convention with some secret articles which have 
| hitherto remained almost unknown. ‘The sense of 
| both is as follows.” 
“Proceeding from the fundamental principle that 
) a heretic could not be King of France, they declare 
; themselves of one mind that the crown shall not 
| pass to the King of Navarre, but to his uncle, the 
| Cardinal of Bourbon, a younger brother of King 
| Anthony, who by his plenipotentiary joined the 
League and adopted this claim. Further, their 


{ 


} 


side of the street was a raised cross, ten feet high, | union is intended to effect the complete extirpation 


painted black, with ropes of worsted hanging from | 
the top, and a ladder by its side. In another street | 


was the figure of a negress, attired in white robes, | the first year a subsidy of one million seudi. 


decked with gold and silver lace and trinkets, 
holding in her arms a white baby. 
bule of the college church was the image of a saint, 
dressed in a jacket and petticoats, with a small 
violin or kit hanging from her girdle, probably 
meant for Saint Cecilia. 

“At night the town was all alive: streams of 
people were passing to and from the churches ; the 
images in the open air were lighted up with lamps 
and candles, and surrounded with groups of devout 
women and children on their knees, Pulpits had 
been erected in some parts of the town, into which 
the piously disposed might enter, for the purpose 
of reading aloud passages from the Missal for the 
edification of the assemblage. 

“On Friday night, a long procession slowly 
advanced from the front of the Merced church, 
across the Plaza Victoria, attended by a large con- 
course of people ; the procession being distinguished 
by the image of a female in deep mourning, under 
a richly-ornamented canopy, borne on men’s 
shoulders, and followed by a military band and an 
officer’s guard of foot soldiers; the people, as 
before, bearing lighted candles, wax tapers, and 
lamps. The light of numerous lamps in the open 


air, the sounds of instrumental music, and of the | 


vesper hymn chanted by monks, had a very striking 
effect. Upon another occasion a procession with 
images moved round the Franciscan church, the 


In the vesti- | 


of Protestantism, not only in France, but in the 
Netherlands also. ‘The King of Spain promised for 
The 
French princes, on the other band, regarding them- 
| selves as already in possession of the royal autho- 

rity, bound themselves to renounce the alliance 
| with the Turks, as well as the system of piracy 
carried on in the West Indian waters; to restore 
Cambray, and to assist in completing the conquest 
of the Netherlands. In a few special articles they 
add some other yery extraordinary conditions, 
They promise to deliver Anthony the Prior of Crato 
into the hands of the King of Spain, but under sti- 
| pulations that, although he is to be kept in secure 
custody, he is to be treated with kindness. On the 
declination of the King of Navarre from the Catholic 
religion, they formed the further design of putting 
the King of Spain in possession of all his territories 
beyond the frontiers of France, as Lower Navarre 
and Béarn. Guise and Mayenne bound themselves 
for the delivery of the Prior, and the Cardinal of 
Bourbon undertook for the residue of Navarre, so 
decisively did the territorial interests of Spain in- 
fluence the formation of this treaty. Philip judged 
that he has not only promoting the cause of religion 
but also advancing the interests of his kingdom, 
when he sent to the confederates large sums of 
money, which placed them in a condition to pre- 
pare for the contest,” 


Henry III., who was now upon the throne, 





had a difficult part to play against the domi- 


| neering power of the Guises and of the Spanish 





} 
| 








influence of Philip II. on the one hand, and 
against the dreaded ascendancy of the Hugue. 
nots on the other. When the war broke out 
anew in 1586 the King still hoped to subdue 
both,—to damp the ardour of the Huguenots, 
to coerce the Guises, and to carry into full 
execution his own Catholic and governmental 
ideas. The Catholics in France were then 
divided into two parties, the distinguishing 
spe of which will be readily understood 

y all who observe the politica movements 
of our own times. There was the ultra- 
montane party devoted to the See of Rome, 
and prepared to sacrifice everything, even 
the independence and power of France, to the 
interests of the Papacy. At the head of this 
faction was the Queen Mother, Marie de’ 
Medici, the Guises, and the Court, which was 
entirely under the influence of Philip of 
Spain. The King, with the Gallican Church, 
which from the earliest times had shown a 
spirit of opposition to the domination of Rome 
in temporal affairs, strove to maintain the 
national independence and greatness. It was 
this spirit of nationality which, at a later 
epoch, induced the alliance of the Catholic 
Richelieu with the Protestant Gustavus the 
Great to oppose Austrian power and Papal 
influence in Europe. The Huguenots were 
strong enough to hold the balance of power 
between these two factions; and after the 
vicissitudes of the civil war, Henry of 
Navarre, who had been the leader of the 
Protestants, by his nominal conversion to the 
Catholic faith, succeeded in uniting the ele- 
ments of the French national party, and the 
power of the ultramontane Papal faction was 
for a time destroyed. Carrying along this 
statement, as the key to the complicated move- 
ments of parties throughout the civil war, 
the reader will understand the course of 
events which gradually led to the baffling of 
the machinations of the League, and the 
union of all loyal and patriotic Frenchmen 
under the reign of Henry IV. When Henry 
declared his willingness to become a Catholic, 
it was a sacrifice of religious profession for 
what he deemed the higher good of political 
unity. We say religious profession, not re- 
ligious principle, because Henry was never 
more than nominally either a Protestant or a 
Catholic. There was a change of external 
creed, but no personal change of fecling or of 
conduct. Professor Ranke gives what we are 
convinced was the true motive of Henry’s 
embracing the Catholic faith :— 

‘* All the constituted authorities of the kingdom 
were Catholic, the exceptions being so few as to 
make no essential difference. And was not the 
Catholic Church after all, in reference to doctrine, 
order, and usage, the same ancient Church which 
it had ever been? No one could deny the corrup- 
tion of morals and the abuses of discipline which 
prevailed amongst the clergy ; these however it was 
not for the Huguenots to reform, but for him, the 
King, the temporal head of the Church. Perhaps 
God had raised him up to re-establish the general 
unity once more ; but before he could interfere with 
the Church, he must again stand forth as the eldest 
son of the Church. : 

“ 'l'o these general reasons were added the special 
circumstances of the moment. To found his state 
upon the attachment of the nobility alone, he was 
told, would be impossible, for no one could tell how 
long it would endure ; at present he had the oppor 
tunity of winning over to his side the towns, which 
only waited for the occasion to exclude him ; would 
he only recant, the wonted support of the clergy 
would not fail him; he would be master of the 
three Estates, but if not, it was to be apprehended 
— another king might be set up in opposition to 
1m, 
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“In fact, the adherents of young Guise and the 
Spaniards were now occupied most zealously with 
such a project, and certainly it behoved Henry not 
to allow matters to proceed to that point. An 
Anti-King, once named, might in process of time 
become the nucleus of all the antagonistic elements. 
There was a spell in the royal title ; and how easily 
might the reflux of the Spanish tide bring to the 
League an amount of support and power far greater 
than what it now possessed! An intestine war 
without end would be the consequence. 

“ But would it not be an advantage to the Pro- 
testants themselves, should a prince ascend the 
throne who had belonged to them, who had risen 
by their aid, and was united to them by many ties? 
Their cause would succeed by that means in a man- 
ner totally different from what would have been 
otherwise possible; thus closely connected with the 
political power it could never again, as all believed, 
assume a persecuting character towards them. 
With Henry IV. the principle of toleration, which 
had been maintained in a few provinces, would 
appear to take possession of the French throne. 
In his person would lie the mediation of that oppo- 
sition which could not otherwise be brought to an 
arbitration. This would be however a decision 
affecting not France alone, but all Europe.” 


The declaration of Henry IV. himself was, 
that inrenouncing Protestantism he sacrificed 
his convictions to his duty. The pacification 
of France, and the re-establishment of the 
balance of political power in Europe, he 
regarded as his mission. To the Huguenots, 
he privately represented the advantages they 
would derive from his new position, when 
the persecuting edicts of the papal party 
would be repealed, and full toleration would 
be granted by the Catholic King of France. 
The Pope refused to grant the absolution 
necessary for his being received into the 
bosom of the Church, and he therefore sought 
and obtained it in the Church of St. Denis, 
from the royalist Archbishop of Bourges, 
which widened still more the breach between 
the Ultramontane and the Gallican Catholics. 
The wise policy of the step was soon apparent. | 
The French people at once regarded Henry | 
IV. as the champion of their national inde- 
pendency, and at the same time as their 
rescuer from the disorders and desolations of | 
war. The leaders of the League met together, | 
and bound themselves to continued resistance, | 
Spanish and Italian suecour being promised. 
But their moral power was now broken. Many 
who were wearied of the civil troubles only 
awaited the declaration of Henry to obtain an 
honourable plea for their secession from the 
League :— 

“The first distinguished military leader who 
resolved to go over from the League to the King, 
was a man who had left him on his accession, 
because, as he said, he could not serve a Huguenot. 
He now declared that since the King had become 
a Catholic, there was no longer any lawful reason 
to refuse him obedience, and that to make war 
against him would be not a religious movement, 
but an act of ambition and usurpation. This was 
Vitry, the governor of Meaux. The town, whose 
keys he delivered up, followed his example volun- 
tarily. The Spaniards were doubly sensitive to 
the loss of this place, because it was the key to the 
connexion between Paris and the Netherlands. 

“The next to follow Vitry’s example was one 
of the most trusted adherents of the Guises, La 
Chastre, who delivered Orléans and Bourges into 
the hands of Henry IV. He assigned it as his 
reason for this step, that the inhabitants were ap- 
prehensive of falling under foreign dominion, and 
that the maintenance of religion was now secured. 
He admonished Guise, at the same time, no longer 
to allow himself to be betrayed by foreigners. 

Feria lays the blame of both these secessions 
upon Mayenne, who had been warned in vain, and 











Who, he says, might have easily come to the assist- 


ance of the Catholics of Orléans, had he wished, 
but instead of that he made the Bearnais King. 

“Lyons, through the disunion of the Leaguers, 
soon fell into the hands of Henry IV. The Parlia- 
ment of Aix began again to deliver legal judgments 
in his name. The Romish court had once more 
rejected Henry’s declaration of obedience, not with- 
out official harshness: this did not prevent the 
French however from gathering round their King. 
His coronation, which took place at Chartres on the 
27th of February, 1594, was performed in a spirit 
of opposition to Rome; for, it was said, it would 
be an admission which would render the rights of 
the Crown doubtful, were this ceremony postponed 
because the absolution of the Pope had not been 
granted.” 


With the coronation of the King the work 
closes, the concluding paragraph containing 
a quiet sarcasm upon the political versatility 
of the French nation :— 

** Paris, Orléans, and Rouen had always been re- 
garded as the three chief cities of the League ; they 
were all now in the hands of the King. The cities 
of Picardy soon followed them. It happened then 
as it always has happened in France: a common 
impulse had actuated men in joining the League, 
another now led them back to obedience; no one 
could explain to himself the reason of the alteration 
in hismind. This universal change of disposition 
was at that time designated by the word Revolu- 
tion.” 

Professor Ranke’s work is certainly the best 
that has yet been written on this important 
period of French history. 








My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life. 
By Pisistratus Caxton. Blackwood & Sons. 
[Second Notice.] 

Tur sketch of John Burley, the brilliant 
and dissolute literary man, forms one of the 
most striking episodes in this delightful book. 
He is first introduced in a passage of con- 
siderable humour. Leonard, the young pea- 
sant poet, is sitting on the banks of the 

Brent with Helen Digby,— 

“© A belated angler appeared on the margin, 
drawing his line impatiently across the water, as 
if to worry some dozing fish into a bite before it 
finally settled itself for the night. Absorbed in his 
occupation, the angler did not observe the young 
persons on the sward under the tree, and he halted 
there, close upon them. 

“¢¢ Curse that perch !’ said he aloud. 

“‘«It is the most extraordinary perch, that!’ 
muttered the stranger, soliloquising. ‘It has the 
devil’s own luck. It must have been born with a 
silver spoon in its mouth, that damned perch! I 
shall never catch it—never! Ha !—no—only a 
weed. I give it up.’ With this, he indignantly 
jerked his rod from the water, and began to disjoint 
it. While leisurely engaged in this occupation, he 
turned to Leonard. 

‘«¢¢Humph ! are you intimately acquainted with 
this stream, sir ? 

“© No,’ answered Leonard. 
before.’ 

« Angler, (solemnly.)—‘ Then, young man, take 
my advice, and do not give way to its fascinations. 
Sir, I am a martyr to this stream ; it has been the 
Delilah of my existence.’ 

« Leonard, (interested, the last sentence seemed 
to him poetical.)—‘The Delilah! 
lilah !’ 

“* Angler.—‘The Delilah. Young man, listen, 
and be warned by example. When I was about 
your age, I first came to this stream to fish. Sir, 
on that fatal day, about 3 p.m., I hooked up a fish 
—such a big one, it must have weighed a pound 
and ahalf. Sir, it was that length ;’ and the angler 
put finger to wrist. ‘And just when I had got it 
nearly ashore, by the very place where you are 
sitting, on that shelving bank, young man, the 
line broke, and the perch twisted himself among 
those roots, and—cacodemon that he was—ran off, 


* * * 


‘I never saw it 


Sir, the De- | 





hook and all. Well, that fish haunted me; never 
before had I seen such a fish. Minnows I had 
caught in the Thames and elsewhere, also gud- 
geons, and occasionally a dace. But a fish like 
that— a PERCH—all his fins up, like the sails of a 
man-of-war—a monster perch—a whale of a perch ! 
— No, never till then had I known what leviathans 
lie hid within the deeps. I could not sleep till I 
had returned; and again, sir,—I caught that 
perch. And this time I pulled him fairly out of 
the water. He escaped ; and how did he escape ? 
Sir, he left his eye behind him on the hook. Years, 
long years, have passed since then ; but never shall 
I forget the agony of that moment.’ 

“* Leonard.—‘ To the perch, sir” 

** Angler.—‘ Perch! agony to him! He enjoyed 
it:—agony tome. I gazed on that eye, and the 
eye looked as sly and as wicked as if it was laugh- 
ing in my face. Well, sir, I had heard that there 
is no better bait for a perch than a perch’s eye. I 
adjusted that eye on the hook, and dropped in the 
line gently. The water was unusally clear ; in two 
minutes 1 saw that perch return. He approached 
the hook ; he recognised his eye—frisked his tail 
—made a plunge—and, as I live, carried off the 
eye, safe and sound ; and I saw him digesting it by 
the side of that water-lily. The mocking fiend! 
Seven times since that day, in the course of a varied 
and eventful life, have I caught that perch, and 
seven times has that perch escaped.’ 

“* Leonard, (astonished.)—‘ It can’t be the same 
perch ; perches are very tender fish—a hook inside 
of it, and an eye hooked out of it—no perch could 
withstand such havoc in its constitution.’ 

“Angler, (with an appearance of awe.)—‘ It 
does seem supernatural. But it is that perch ; for 
harkye, sir, there is only one perch in the whole 
brook! All the years I have fished here, I have 
never caught another perch ; and this solitary in- 
mate of the watery element I know by sight better 
than I knew my own lost father. For each time 
that I have raised it out of the water, its profile 
has been turned to me, and I have seen, with a 
shudder, that it has had only—One Eye! It is 
a most mysterious and a most diabolical phenome- 
non that perch! It has been the ruin of my pros- 
pects in life. 1 was offered a situation in Jamaica: 
{ could not go, with that perch left here in triumph. 
I might afterwards have had an appointment in In- 
dia, but I could not put the ocean between myselfand 
that perch: thus have | frittered away my existence 
in the fatal metropolis of my native land. And, 
once a-week, from February to December, I come 
hither—Good Heavens! if | should catch the perch 
at last, the occupation of my existence will be 
gone.’ 

“Leonard gazed curiously at the angler, as the last 
thus mournfully concluded. The ornate turn of his 
periods did not suit with his costume. He looked 
woefully threadbare and shabby—a genteel sort 
of shabbiness too—shabbiness in black. There 
was humour in the corners of his lip ; and his hands, 
though they did not seem very clean—indeed his 
occupation was not friendly to such niceties—were 
those of a man who had not known manual labour. 
His face was pale and puffed, but the tip of the 
nose was red. He did not seem as if the watery 
element was as familiar to himself as to his De- 
lilah—the perch.” 

This eccentric angler, a man of great natural 
powers, wrecked by dissipation, after being 
expelled from the university, and losing an 
wteihie because of drunkenness, becomes a 
| writer for a London newspaper. 

“At college he had known Audley Egerton, 
| though but slightly : that gentleman was then just 
| rising into repute in Parliament. Burley sympa- 

thised with some question on which Audley had 

distinguished himself, and wrote a very good arti- 
| cle thereon—an article so good that Egerton in- 
| quired into the authorship, found out Burley, and 
| resolved in his own mind to provide for him when- 
| ever he himself came into office. But Burley was 
a man whom it was impossible to provide for. He 
} 





soon lost his connexion with the newspaper. First, 
he was go irregular that he could never be depended 
upon. Secondly, he had strange honest eccentric 
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twists of thinking, that could coalesce with the 
thoughts of no party in the long run. An article 
of his, inadvertently admitted, had horrified all the 
proprietors, staff, and readers of the paper. It was 
diametrically opposite to the principles the 
paper advocated, and compared its pet politician 
to Cataline. Then John Burley shut himself up 
and wrote books. He wrote two or three books, 
very clever, but not at all to the popular taste— 
abstract and learned, full of whims that were 
caviare to the multitude, and larded with Greek. 
Nevertheless they obtained for him a little money, 
and among literary men some reputation. Now 
Audley Egerton came into power, and got him, 
though with great difficulty—for there were many 
prejudices against this scampish harum-scarum son 
of the Muses—a place in a public office. He kept 
it about a month, and then voluntarily resigned it. 
‘My crust of bread and liberty!’ quoth John 
Burley, and he vanished into a garret. From that 
time to the present he lived—Heaven knows how. 
Literature is a business, like everything else ; John 
Burley grew more and more incapable of business. 
‘He could not do taskwork,’ he said ; he wrote 
when the whim seized him, or when the last penny 
was in his pouch, or when he was actually in the 
spunging-house or the Fleet—migrations which 
occurred to him, on an average, twice a-year. He 
could generally sell what he had positively written, 
but no one would engage him beforehand. Maga- 
zines and other periodicals were very glad to have 
his articles, on the conditiun that they were anony- 
mous; and his style was not necessarily detected, 
for he could vary it with the facility of a practised 
pen. * * * 

‘‘He was most resolutely his own enemy, it is 
true, but he could hardly be said to be any one } 
else’s. Even when he criticised some more for- 
tunate writer, he was good-humoured in his very 
satire: he had no bile, no envy. And as for free- 
dom from malignant personalities, he might have 
been a model to all critics. * * * 

“The most debased point about him was cer- | 
tainly the incorrigible vice of drinking, and with it | 
the usual concomitant of that vice—the love of low | 
company. To be King of the Bohemians— to 
dazzle by his wild humour, and sometimes to exalt 
by his fanciful eloquence, the rude gross natures | 
that gathered round him—this was a royalty that | 
repaid him for all sacrifice of solid dignity ; a | 
foolscap crown that he would not have changed for 
an emperor’s diadem. Indeed, to appreciate 
rightly the talents of John Burley, it was neces- 
sary to hear him talk on such occasions. As a 
writer, after all, he was only now capable of un- 
equal desultory efforts. But as a talker, in his 
own wild way, he was original and matchless. 
And the gift of talk is one of the most dangerous 
gifts a man can possess for his own sake—the 
applause is so immediate, and gained with so little 
labour. Lower, and lower, and lower, had sunk 
John Burley, not only in the opinion of all who 
knew his name, but in the habitual exercise of his 
talents. And this seemed wilfully—from choice. 
He would write for some unstamped journal of the 
populace, out of the pale of the law, for pence, 
when he could have got pounds from journals of 
high repute. He was very fond of scribbling off 
“nen ballads, and then standing in the street to 

ear them sung.” 

The novelist shows us this wayward com- 
pound of Porson and Maginn in one of those 
orgies at a London night tavern—for which 
health, talents, character, have been, and are 
still, so constantly sacrificed. 


“‘And the company! Indescribable! Come- 
dians, from small theatres, out of employ; pale 
haggard-looking boys, probably the sons of worthy 
traders, trying their best to break their fathers’ 
hearts; here and there the marked features of a 
Jew. Now and then you might see the curious 
puzzled face of some greenhorn about town, or 
perhaps a Cantab; and men of grave age, and 
—-, were there, and amongst them a won- 

ous proportion of carbuncled faces and bottle 
noses, And when John Burley entered, there was 











a shout that made William Pitt shake in his frame. 
Such stamping and hallooing, and such hurras for 


‘Burly John.’ And the gentleman who had filled 
the great high leathern chair in his absence gave it 
up to John Burley; and Leonard, with his grave 
observant eye, and lip half sad and half scornful, 
placed himself by the side of his introducer. There 
was a nameless expectant stir through the assem- 
bly, as there is in the pit of the opera when some 
great singer advances to the lamps, and begins, 
‘ Di tanti palpiti.’ Time flies, Look at the Dutch 
clock over the door. Half-an-hour! John Burley 
begins to warm. <A yet quicker light begins to 
break from his eye; his voice has a mellow luscious 
roll in it. : 

‘«¢ He will be grand to-night,’ whispered a thin 
man, who looked like a tailor, seated on the other 
side of Leonard. 

“‘Time flies—an hour! Look again at the 
Dutch clock. John Burley is grand, he is in his 
zenith, at his culminating point. What magnifi- 
cent drollery !—what luxuriant humour! How the 
Rabelais shakes in his easy chair! Under the rush 
and the roar of this fun, (what word else shall de- 
scribe it?) the man’s intellect is as clear as a gold 
sand under a river. Such wit and such truth, 
and, at times, such a flood of quick eloquence. 
All now are listeners—silent, save in applause. 
And Leonard listened too. Not, as he would some 
nights ago, in innocent unquestioning delight. 
No; his mind has passed through great sorrow, 
great passion, and it comes out unsettled, inquiring, 
eager, brooding over joy itself as over a problem. 
And the drink circulates, and faces change; and 
there are gabbling and babbling; and Burley’s 
head sinks in his bosom, and he is silent. And up 
starts a wild, dissolute bacchanalian glee for seven 
voices. And the smoke-reek grows denser and 
thicker, and the gas-light looks dizzy through the 
haze. And John Burley’s eyes reel. 

“Look again at the Dutch clock. Two hours 
have gone. John Burley has broken out again 
fram his silence, his voice thick and husky, and his 
laugh cracked; and he talks, O ye gods! such rub- 
bish and ribaldry; and the listeners roar aloud, 
and think it finer than before. And Leonard, who 
had hitherto been measuring himself in his mind, 
against the giant, and saying inly, ‘He soars out 
of my reach,’ finds the giant shrink smaller and 
smaller, and saith to himself, ‘He is but a man’s 
common standard, after all!’ 

‘Look again at the Dutch clock. Three hours 
have passed. Is John Burley now of man’s com- 
mon standard? Man himself seems to have van- 
ished from the scene: his soul stolen from him, his 
form gone away with the fumes of smoke, and the 
nauseous steam from that fiery bowl. And Leonard 
looked round and saw but the swine of Circe—some 
on the floor, some staggering against the walls, 
some hugging each other on the tables, some fight- 


| ing, some bawling, some weeping. The divine spark 


had fled from the human face; the Beast is every- 
where growing more and more out of the thing that 
had been Man. And John Burley, still uncon- 
quered, but clean lost to his senses, fancies himself 
a preacher, and drawls forth the most lugubrious 
sermon upon the brevity of life that mortal ever 
heard, accompanied with unctuous sobs; and now 
and then, in the midst of balderdash, gleams out a 
gorgeous sentence, that Jemmy Taylor might have 
envied; drivelling away again intoa cadence below 
the rhetoric of a Muggletonian. And the waiters 
choked up the doorway, listening and laughing, 
and preparing to call cabs and coaches ; and sud- 
denly some one turned off the gas-light, and all 
was dark as pitch—howls and laughter, as of the 
damned, ringing through the Pandemonium. Out 
from the black atmosphere stept the boy-poet ; and 
the still stars rushed on his sight, as they looked 
over the grimy roof-tops.” 

Years after this, when Leonard has become 
famous as an author, chance brings him to 
the house where Burley is dying. 


«¢ Bring the light nearer,’ said John Burley— 
‘nearer still,’ 





—————— 

“Leonard obeyed, and placed the candle on 
little table by the sick man’s bedside. 

‘‘Burley’s mind was partially wandering ; but 
there was method in his madness. Horace Wa]. 
pole said that ‘his stomach would survive ali the 
rest of him.’ That which in Burley survived the 
last was his quaint wild genius. He looked wig. 
fully at the still flame of the candle : ‘It lives eye 
in the air!’ said he. ; 

‘¢* What lives ever? 

“Burley’s voice swelled—‘Light!’ He tured 
from Leonard, and again contemplated the little 
flame. ‘In the fixed star, in the Will-o’-the- wisp 
in the great sun that illumes half a world, or the 
farthing rushlight by which the ragged student 
strains his eyes—still the same flower of the ele. 
ments! Light in the universe, thought in the soul 
—ay—ay—Go on with the simile. My head swims, 
Extinguish the light !’ * id % 

“It was most touching to see how the inner cha. 
racter of this man unfolded itself, as the leaves of 
the outer character fell off and withered—a charac. 
ter no one would have guessed in him—an inherent 
refinement that was almost womanly ; and he bad 
all a woman’s abnegation of self. He took the 
cares lavished on him so meekly. As the features 
of the old man return in the stillness of death to 
the aspect of youth—the lines effaced, the wrinkles 
gone—so, in seeing Burley now, you saw that he 
had been in his spring of promise. But he himself 
saw only what he had failed to be—powers squan- 
dered—life wasted. ‘1 once beheld,’ he said, ‘a 
ship ina storm. It was a cloudy, fitful day, andI 
could see the ship with all its masts fighting hard 
for life and for death. Then came night, dark as 
pitch, and I could only guess that the ship fought 
on. Towards the dawn the stars grew visible, and 
once more I saw the ship—it was a wreck—it 
went down just as the stars shone forth.’ 

‘““When he had made that allusion to himself, he 
sate very still for some time, then he spread out his 
wasted hands, and gazed on them, and on his 
shrunken limbs. ‘ Good,’ said he, laughing low; 
‘these hands were too large and rude for handling 
the delicate webs of my own mechanism, and these 
strong limbs ran away with me. If I had beena 
sickly, puny fellow, perhaps my mind would have 
had fair play. There was too much of brute body 
here! Look at this hand now! you can see the 
light through it! Good, good!’ 

“Now, that evening, until he had retired to 
bed, Burley had been unusually cheerful, and had 
talked with much of his old eloquence, if with 
little of his old humour. si * - 

“So now he again was quiet—with his face 
turned towards the wall; and Leonard stood by 
the bedside sorrowfully, and Mrs. Goodyer, who 
did not heed Burley’s talk, and thought only of his 
physical state, was dipping clothes into iced water 
to apply to his forehead. But as she approached 
with these, and addressed him soothingly, Burley 
raised himself on his arm, and waived aside the 
bandages. ‘I do not need them,’ said he, ina 
collected voice. ‘I am better now. I and that 
pleasant light understand one another, and I be- 
lieve all it tellsme. Pooh, pooh, I do not rave’ 
He looked so smilingly and so kindly into her face, 
that the poor woman, who loved him as her own 
son, fairly burst into tears. He drew her towards 
him and kissed her forehead, 

“+ Peace, old fool,’ said he fondly. * You shall 
tell anglers hereafter how John Burley came to 
fish for the one-eyed perch which he never caught; 
and how, when he gave it up at the last, his baits 
all gone, and the line broken amongst the weeds, 
you comforted the baffled man. ‘There are many 
good fellows yet in the world who will like to 
know that poor Burley did not die on a dunghill. 
Kiss me! Come, boy, you too. Now, God bles 
you, I should like to sleep.’ His cheeks were wet 
with the tears of both his listeners, and there was 
a moisture in his own eyes, which nevertheless 
beamed bright through the moisture. 

‘He laid himself down again, and the old woman 
would have withdrawn the light. He moved un 
easily. ‘Not that,’ he murmured—‘ light to the 
last ? And putting forth his wan hand, he drew 
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cn ae . : 
aside the curtain so that thelight might fall full on 
his face. In a few minutes he wasasleep, breathing 
calmly and regularly as an infant. 

“The old woman wiped her eyes, and drew 
Leonard softly into the adjoining room, in which a 
bed had been made up for him. He had not left 
the house since he had entered it with Dr. Morgan. 
‘You are young, sir,’ said she, with kindness, 
‘and the young want sleep. Lie down a bit: I 
will call you when he wakes.’ : 

«¢No, I could not sleep,’ said Leonard. ‘I will 
watch for you.’ 

«The old woman shook her head. ‘I must see 
the last of him, sir; but I know he will be angry 
when his eyes open on me, for he has grown very 
thoughtful of others.’ ; 

«*Ah, if he had but been as thoughtful of him- 
self!’ murmured Leonard; and he seated himself 
by the table and began to muse. * * * 

“Suddenly, in the midst of his reverie, a loud 
cry broke on his ear. He shuddered as he heard, 
and hastened forebodingly into the adjoining room. 
The old woman was kneeling by the bedside, and 
chafing Burley’s hand—eagerly looking into his 
face. A glance sufficed to Leonard. All was over. 
Burley had died in sleep—calmly, and without a 

roan. 

“The eyes were half-open, with that look of 
inexpressible softness which death sometimes leaves ; 
and still they were turned towards the light ; and 
the light burned clear. Leonard closed tenderly 
the heavy lids; and, as he covered the face, the 
lips smiled a serene farewell.” 

We have selected our extracts, not as being 
by any means among the finest passages of 
the book, but as capable of being more easily 
detached; and we now dismiss it, with a 
hearty commendation, and a hope, in due 
season, again to encounter Sir Edward in 
some fresh undertaking not less worthy of 
his genius. 








NOTICES. 


Alice Montrose ; or, the Lofty and the Lowly. By 
Maria J. M‘Intosh, Author of ‘Charms and 
Counter-Charms.’ 3 vols. Bentley. 

THERE is nothing very striking in the inner life of 

this story, the characters and incidents being such 

as readers of fiction are not unfamiliar with, but 
the professed design of the tale marks it distine- 
tively for those who are interested in the feelings 
referred to. The story is intended ‘to remove 
some of the prejudices separating the Northern and 

Southern United States, by a true and loving por- 

traiture of the social characteristics of each.” 

Characters are therefore sketched from ‘the en- 

terprising north, and the chivalrous south,” as the 

author epithetizes them. While endeavouring to 
represent classes, she professes to endeavour to 
avoid every approach to personalities, except in 
one instance, that of the good old nigger, Daddy 
Cato, who was a domestic in the writer’s house- 
hold. The incidents of the story are narrated with 
liveliness, but with a good deal of the exaggeration 
characteristic of American life. With every appre- 
ciation of the good motive of the author in the 
design of the work, and every disposition to hear 
her illustrations of the sentiments on her title page, 
one of which maintains that there is “good in all, 
and none all good,” we confess that both north and 
south become rather wearisome to us as impartial 
onlookers, though mutual prejudices may be re- 
moved by the study of the pictures held up to 
southern proprietors of slaves, and northern per- 
Secutors of free blacks. Of the evils in the different 
parts of the Union, those of the slave states may 
in theory, and in particular instances, be most 
revolting ; but the prejudices of the north are 
more likely to be enduringly cruel, and the Yankee 
constitution lacks the generous and warm frank- 
hess which redeems so much the southern cha- 
racter. Alice Montrose is a heroine in whom’few 
readers will fail to feel interest, and her union 

With Robert Grahame is a satisfactory conclusion 

of the story, One of the last tableauc represents 








a scene of happy, contented, well-tended slaves, 
discussing the marriage of their young mistress 
and her husband. Daddy Cato was an oracle 
among them. Agrippa asks Cato, ‘‘ Ah! brother 
Cato, can tell we? Wha’ you say to dese people 
from the nort’, bro’ Cato?” ‘To which he replies, 

“De people from the nort’, my friends, is bery 

much like de figs of de prophet; dem wha’ is bad 

is bery bad, and dem wha’ is good is bery good. 

And Miss Alice’ husband is good.” The plans 

adopted on this estate for the amelioration of the 

negroes are worthy of study, as the suggestions of 
an intelligent and benevolent observer of the sys- 
tem of slavery. The right of retaining fellow- 
creatures in bondage, while such experiments are 
being made, is never questioned by the author, 
whose book is written as much for American as for 

British readers. 

Hyperion. A Romance. By Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Illustrated with nearly one hun- 
dred Wood Engravings by Birket Foster. Bogue. 

Tus is one of the most beautiful volumes that the 

metropolitan press has of late years produced. 

Whatever could be effected by typographic art and 

other external aid has been brought to bear on 

the preparation of this illustrated edition of Long- 
fellow’s celebrated romance of ‘ Hyperion.’ The 
wood engravings are from sketches by Birket Fos- 
ter, who visited the scenes of the story expressly 
for the purpose of depicting them from nature. 
As Longfellow carries his reader over many of the 
parts of Europe most celebrated either for natural 
beauty or historical association, the volume has an 
interest in addition to that of the tale itself, in 
presenting descriptions and memorials of many 
celebrated places. After reading ‘ Hyperion,’ we 
may often take up the book, and in looking at the 
illustrations be reminded of other literary and _his- 
torical associations of which the scenes are sugges- 
tive. Thus we have among the hundred engrav- 
ings such scenes as Rolandseck and the Kloster 

Nonnenwerth, Stolzenfels, Heidelberg, Martin Lu- 

ther’s house, Goethe’s birth-place, the Grimsel 

Hospice, the Valley of Lauterbrunnen, Interlachen, 

the Furca Pass, and many other localities, which 

suggest other associations than those connected 
with Longfellow’s ‘Hyperion.’ Of the story itself 
nothing need be said, and we only envy those 
whose fortune it may be to read it for the first 
time in this edition, the illustrations adding so 
much to the interest of the text. The publication 
of such volumes as those which Mr. Bogue has 
issued of several classic works, such as the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ ‘Cowper’s Poems,’ ‘Thomson’s 

Seasons,’ and the ‘ Poems of Longfellow,’ must tell 

effectively on the adyancement of national taste in 

art, as well as in the extended popularity of a 

high style of literature. 

The Gospel revealed to Job; ov, Patriarchal Faith 
and Practice Illustrated. By Charles Augustus 
Hulbert, M.A. Longman and Co. 

Apart from doctrinal and other theological aspects, 

the book of Job is one ef the portions of the sacred 

volume most interesting to the students of litera- 
ture and of general history. The researches of 


many learned men have ascertained, from internal | 


evidence, that the book was written at latest in the 
time of Moses, a thousand years before Herodotus, 
the father of Greek history. It relates to a period 
before the communication of new revealed truth to 
the Israelites in the wilderness, and presents the 


primitive faith of mankind as handed down by | 
A picture of | 
patriarchal life, in a region remote from the scenes | 
of the rise of the world’s great empires, is given in | 


tradition from the early patriarchs. 


the story. With special reference to the creed of 
the Idumean patriarch, as unfolded in the narra- 
tive, Mr. Hulbert’s treatise is written, showing 
that those peculiar truths, which were to be more 
fully revealed in after ages, were in their elements 


known and understood in the early times in which | 


Job lived. Hence the title of the work, ‘The 
Gospel revealed to Job.’ What the author means 
is obvious enough, but the title is not happily 
chosen. The truths referred to were not revealed 
to Job, in the special way of communication sug- 
gested by that term, but were known to him, as to 


| other good men in various countries, by whom the 
| oral traditions had been preserved without corrup- 
| tion from earliest times. In following out this 
subject of the identity of patriarchal and evan- 
gelical doctrine, Mr. Hulbert often strains his 
points too far, making out fuller analogies than 
Scripture authorizes, and the system of progressive 
revelation of divine truth demands. But in general, 
and with regard to the cardinal doctrines of the 
gospel, the arguments and illustrations will carry 
conviction to the Biblical student. In the critical 
parts of his work the author is largely indebted 
to the researches of learned writers on the subject, 
of whose labours he gives an abstract. From the 
lectures of the late learned Professor Lee of Cam- 
bridge, he has derived some of his most valuable 
critical and explanatory notes. Mr. Hulbert, who 
was formerly Crosse Theological scholar and Tyr- 
whitt Hebrew scholar of the University, has suf- 
ficient scholarship to enable him to give intelligent 
and judicious account of the researches which have 
been made on this subject, but his own labour is 
chiefly seen in the practical application of these 
studies to popular use. With the exception of the 
ponderous work of Caryl, a celebrated puritan 
preacher in London during the Commonwealth, 
and the translation of sermons by Calvin, neither 
of which are accessible books, there is no plain and 
practical commentary on the book of Job in Eng- 
lish theological literature. Mr. Hulbert has sup- 
plied this deficiency. The work is faulty in its 
diffuseness, and would have been more interesting 
had it been only half the present size. Much of 
the matter is irrelevant, and might have formed 
lectures on any book besides that of which the 
book professes to be expository. In reading these 
parts of the volume, the reader must exercise the 
peculiar virtue of which the patriarch was the 
example. Mr. Hulbert’s faults are not those of 
omission, as he leaves few points of interest un- 
noticed, and frequent references are given to the 
works of learnéd men on particular subjects worthy 
of further study. 





SUMMARY. 


Ir the tumultuous popularity of ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ had not attracted so universal an attention 
to the name of Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe, more 
notice would ere this have been taken of another 
American writer, the authoress of The Wide Wide 
World. That work has been gradually winning 
its way into general favour in England, and the 
demand for new editions attests the multitude of 
its readers. Besides that originally published by 
Nisbet and Co., of which a new edition with addi- 
tional matter supplied by the author has just ap- 
peared, and others already noticed, a cheap copy 
appears in Routledge’s ‘Railway Library, at a 
| price which will bring the book within the reach 
| of many new readers. In the same series is pub- 
lished, as a companion volume, Speculation ; or, the 
| Glenluna Family, by Amy Lothrop, a xom de plume 
| assumed by the accomplished writer, who is, we 
| believe, a sister of Elizabeth Wetherell, the author 
| of ‘The Wide Wide World.’ Rival English pub- 
lishers have shown some ingenuity in their varia- 
| tions of Amy Lothrop’s tale. ‘The Glenluna 
| Family’ was the name of the book as it first came 
under our notice in English dress. One publishing 
house takes the title of ‘Grace Howard,’ the heroine 
of the tale, and Clarke, Beeton, and Co. adopt the 
more American name of ‘ Dollars and Cents,’ under 
which it was originally published across the water. 
We hope that an international copyright treaty 
will speedily put an end to these minor liberties 
taken with authors’ books, as well as with the 
more heinous sins of literary piracy. 

In Bohn’s Libraries there are some valuable 
additions this month. In the ‘Scientific Library’ 
| a volume contains Lord Bacon’s Novum Organum 
and Advancement of Learning, edited by Joseph 
| Devey, M.A. In the ‘Novum Organum’ the 
version of Wood is followed, and in the De Aug- 
| mentis Scientiarum that of Dr. Shaw. Consider- 
‘ able care has been bestowed by the editor in re- 

vising these versions, and notes are appended, in 
which are embodied comments by Playfair, Sir 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








John Herschel, and various editors of Lord 
Bacon’s philosophical works. In the ‘Standard 
Library’ the fourth volume of Milton’s Prose Works 
appears, containing the first book of a Treatise on 
Christian Doctrine, translated by Charles R. Sum- 
ner, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. Dr. Sumner has 
added a prefatory note to the valuable ‘preliminary 
observations’ prefixed to his original edition of 
Milton’s works in 1825. The narrative of the dis- 
covery of the Latin manuscripts in the State Paper 
Office by Mr. Lemon, and of the method of ascer- 
taining their identity with the treatises known to 
have been written by Milton on the subject, is a 
curious point in the history of literature. Some of 
the remarks of Dr. Sumner on the public records 
of the time of the Commonwealth are still worthy 
of the attention of the Record Commissioners. In 
the ‘Illustrated Library’ a book of delightful read- 
ing is presented in Stories of English and Foreign 
Infe, by William and Mary Howitt. The work is 
illustrated by twenty engravings of the scenes 
and personages of the stories. In the ‘Classical 
Library’ a volume comprises the Zdyls of Theo- 
critus, Bion, and Moschus, and the War-Songs of 
Tyrteus, literally translated into English prose by 
the Rev. J. Banks, M.A., with metrical versions 
by Chapman of Theocritus, and by other translators 
of portions of the collection, as the Tyrtzean War- 
Songs by Polwhele. In the Bucolic poetry the text 
of Kiessling has been chiefly followed, the texts of 
Gaisford, ‘Poete Greci Minores’ of Heindorf, 
Briggs, and Wordsworth being carefully examined 
and compared, Biographical notices and critical 
and explanatory comments are given, the latter 
partly original and partly compiled from various 
sources. Mr. Banks has shown learning and care 
in his editorial labour, and has prepared an edition 
of these Greek poets which will be highly useful 
to the classical student. 

Of a number of works connected with theological 
literature, the following we can only briefly notice. 
Devotional and Practical Sermons, by the Rev. 
James Bandinel, M.A., of Wadham College, Ox- 
ford. The author states that these discourses were 
originally preached to country congregations, and 
that therefore great plainness of speech was used 
in their composition. What is thus mentioned 
half apologetically is in fact the chief merit of the 
discourses for any class of hearers or readers. 
Plain scriptural language is always the most for- 
cible and the most appropriate for discourses of a 
devotional and practical kind. This plainness and 
force Mr. Bandinel’s sermons possess. Of a very 
different school of theology are Zen Sermons of 
Religion, by Theodore Parker, of Boston, US., 
also vigorous and forcible in their style, but of the 
rational as contradistinguished from the scriptural 
tone of divinity. The book is inscribed to Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, whom the author no doubt con- 
siders as great and gvod and truly inspired a man 
as any of the evangelists and apostles of the New 
Testament. The creed of Mr. Parker is panthe- 
istic; and it is a curious philosophical study to 
mark how the religion of nature is in these dis- 
courses modified by the influences of Christian 
revelation, A small treatise on The Assurance of 
Salvation, by the Rev. Paton J. Gloag, deals ably 
with a difficult phase of experimental religion. The 
prefatory remarks on the paucity of works on the 
subject are somewhat out of place, many useful 
treatises on the subject existing in theological 
literature. The author ought to have said that 
the works on the subject were few within his own 
range of reading, or within the reach of the rural 
parishioners for whom his book is prepared. A 
course of Lectures on the Beatitudes, preached at 
St. Paul’s Episcopal chapel, Edinburgh, by the 
Rev. Francis Garden, M.A., of Trinity College, 
- Cambridge. The discourses are of a simple and 
practical kind, on subjects very commonly handled 
in the pulpit. Students of prophecy will find 
matter of curious consideration in A New View of 
the Apocalypse; or, the Plagues of Egypt and of 
Europe identical, by C. E. Fraser Tytler, of the 
H.E.1.C. Civil Service. The study of prophecy is 
closely connected with that of history. That which 
is historical in the present treatise is ably stated, 








and the reader may form his own judgment of the 
conjectural parts of the book. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Alexander’s (A.) History of the Israelitish Nation, 8vo, lis. 
Baillie’s (Joanna) Works, 2nd editior, 1 vol. 8vo, £1 1s. 
Bandinel’s Sermons, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Barton’s (B.) Poems and Letters, new edition, feap., 3s. 6d. 
Bartholomew’s Sermons, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Benn’s (Mary) The Solitary, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Bird’s (Dr. G.) Urinary Deposits, 4th ed., p. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Birt’s (W. R.) Handbook of the Law of Storms, 8vo, 5s. 
Boardman’s Pupil Teacher’s Historical Geography, 1s. 6d. 
Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare, Vol. 5, foolscap 8vo, 5s. 
British Medical Directory, 1853, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim, edited by J. M. Neale, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Cabinet Gazetteer, 12mo, cloth, 10s. 6d.; calf, 13s. 

Cesar, Oxford Pocket Classics, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Chandler’s Life of David, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Christopher’s (J. C.) Observations on Syphilis, 8vo, 3s. 
Clarence House, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Dampier’s Sympathy of Christ, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Dawson on Spermatorrhea, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

De Morgan’s Arithmetic, 14th edition, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Draper’s Bible Stories, 1 vol. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Edgeworth’s Moral Tales, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th edition, Part 1, 8s. 

Forget me Not, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Fry’s (Elizabeth) Life, by 8S. Corder, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 
Gloag’s (G. P.) Assurance of Salvation, 12mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
Hack’s (M.) Winter Evenings, new edition, feap., 3s. 6d. 
Hall’s Book of British Ballads, royal 8vo, cloth, £1 5s, 
Handbook of Familiar Quotations, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Hopkins’s (S.) Voice of the Church, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
Hughes’s Manual of British Geography, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Kennedy’s Second Voyage of the Prince Allert, 8vo, 8s. 
Larpent’s (F. 8.) Private Journal, 3 vols. 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 
Lee’s (J.) Laws of Shipping and Insurance, 6th ed., 8s. 6d. 
McFarlane’s Great Battles, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Marcel’s Language as a Means of Mental Culture,2 vols., 16s. 
Meditations on the Sufferings of Our Lord, 12mo, 6s. 6d. 
Moore’s Poetical Works, Vol. 5, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Morgan’s Trinity of Plato, new edition, post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
Morris’s Naturalist, Vol. 2, royal 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Newman’s (F. W.) Odes of Horace, post 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d. 
Philip’s Imperial Atlas of the World, imp. folio, £1 11s. 6d. 
Philosophy in Sport, 7th edition, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Pillan’s Geography of the Ancient World, 12mo, 1s. 6d. 
Prideaux’s Churchwarden’s Guide, 6th edition, 12mo, 6s. 
Richmond's (L.) Memoirs, 12th edition, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Sandford and Merton, new edition, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
Statutes of the College of Oxford, 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 4s. 
Stuart’s Navaland Mail Steamers of Unjted States, £2 10s. 
Toogood’s (Mrs.) Ellen Lutwidge, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Traveller’s Library, Memoirs of Maitre d’Armes, Is. 
Venn’s Life and Letters, 7th edition, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 

Von Rochau’s Wanderings through Cities of Italy, 18s. 
Webb’s (Mrs.) Naomi, 11th edition, foolscap, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Whitelock’s Memorials, 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 10s. 
Weidemann’s Footsteps of Immanuel on the Lake, 4s. 6d. 
Wilson’s (E.) Dissector’s Manual, 12mo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 








DEATH OF DR. OVERWEG. 


THROUGH intelligence received at the Foreign Office 
from Tripoli, and communicated to us by the Che- 
valier Bunsen, it is our melancholy duty to announce 
the sudden death of Dr. Overweg, one of the tra- 
vellers employed in determining the boundaries of 
Lake Tsad. Three weeks since (ante, p. 185) we 
gave a brief account of the researches of Drs. Barth 
and Overweg in Central Africa, and made known 
to our readers that the application of these gentle- 
men for scientific assistance had been generously 
responded to by the Government. Dr. Vogel, a 
gentleman well known for his astronomical labours 
in connexion with Mr. Bishop’s observatory in 
Regent’s park, volunteered to join them, and on 
Sunday last he left Southampton with two sappers 
and miners, and a supply of the best instruments 
for magnetic observations, uninformed of the event 
which we have this day to record. 

Dr. Overweg was seized with fever on the 20th 
of September last, at Kuka, owing probably to his 
having been too long exposed to the influence of 
the rainy season of that place, shortly after he was 
rejoined by Dr. Barth, on his return from Baghirmi. 
Hoping to benefit by a change of air, Dr. Overweg 
proposed to leave Kuka for a healthier spot, ten 
miles nearer to Lake Tsad. It was not, however, 
till the 24th that he was enabled, with the assistance 
of three persons, to reach that place. The most 
dangerous symptoms manifested themselves on his 
arrival, his speech becoming gradually unintelli- 
gible; and on the 27th he died. Thus, at the early 
age of thirty, sharing the fate of Dr. Richardson, 
fell another hearty traveller of vigorous enterprise, 
a victim in this particular service of African ex- 
ploration. Dr. Overweg was by profession a 
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geologist, and had already made some advance. 
ment in his pursuits, when the same feeling of 
self-devotion to the cause of geographical discovery 
that had animated his countrymen, Horneman, 
Burkhardt, Leichhardt, and others, prompted ras 
to accompany Dr. Richardson, as naturalist, ty 
Central Africa. He was a man of kind and unas. 
suming manners, and his official despatches to the 
British Government, penned only a few weeks 
before his death, testify remarkably to the clearness 
and precision of his mind. The grave of Dr, Over. 
weg is near the great central lake which he was 
the first European to navigate. 

Dr. Barth, who feels himself left alone to carry 
out the objects of this mission, expresses, with true 
heroism, his determination to continue his re. 
searches, hoping that he may yet receive reinforce. 
ments. He has sent an urgent appeal for another 
companion, and we rejoice that Dr. Vogel’s part 
has left with so little delay. In the meantime Dr, 
Barth hopes to benefit by the peace that at present 
reigns between the Bornuese and Fellatahs to ex. 
plore the extensive dominions of the latter. His first 
journey will be made in a westerly direction, for the 
purpose of reaching Timboktu, and after that he 
purposes to visit Yakoba, the great Fellatah town 
between Lake Tsad and the Quorra (Niger), and 
the countries bordering on the middle and lower 
part of the Tchadda. Dr. Barth has five trustwor. 
thy servants, four camels, and four horses, plenty 
of arms and powder, and, to use his own words, 
‘fresh and redoubled courage.” His last commu- 
nications include, among other valuable documents, 
a large map of the regions extending from the 
Quorra to Darfur, and from the fourth degree of 
North Latitude to Lake Tsad and beyond, showing 
among other things a minute delineation of the 
little known countries, Baghermi, Waday, and 
Adamana. He has also transmitted a vocabulary 
of twenty-four Central-African languages, The 
mission of the Sheikh of Bornu to Her Majesty is 
on its way, and was expected, when this despatch 
left Tripoli, in about a month, ‘That the lives of 
Drs. Barth and Vogel may be spared to retum 
home with this difficult survey completed, must be 
the sympathetic prayer of every geographer and 
scientific man. 





THE GHOST OF JUNIUS, 


A PAMPHLET has just been published under this 
title by Francis Ayerst, who says that he has as- 
certained by “unmistakeable and irrefutable evi- 
dence” the authorship of Junius. The same has 
at different times been said with regard to the 
claims of the Duke of Portland, Lord George Sack- 
ville, Mr. Burke, Colonel Barré, Lord Shelburne, 
Mr. Dunning, Sir Philip Francis, Mr. Maclean, 
Lord Chesterfield, and last of all, Lord Lyttelton. 
Of late years there has been a general acquiescence 
in the authorship of Sir Philip Francis, not from 
any direct proof, but from the circumstantial evi- 
dence being greater for him than for any other 
name before the public. ‘The authority of such 
men as Canning, Mackintosh, Lord Campbell, 
Macaulay, and Lord Mahon, who all have pro- 
nounced in his favour, has gone far to silence 
further controversy. But the ingenious and able 
argument in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ in which the 
claims of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton, were urged, re- 
opened the question with many whose minds were 
not already made up. Not the least able and 
ingenious part of that article was that in which the 
reviewer stated his objections to the claims of Sir 
Philip Francis. We gave at the time (‘L. G.’ 1852, 
pp. 87, 207) a full statement of the argument of 
the ‘Quarterly Review.’ The evidence adduced 
was, to say the least, very remarkable, and fully 
justified the reviewer in affirming that he had 
narrowed the sphere in which ‘‘the veritable Ju- 
nius,” if not Lord Lyttelton, was to be sought. 
Mr. Ayerst thinks that the veritable Junius was Sit 
Thomas Rich, Bart., whose sister married the 
first Lord Lyttelton, and who was thus intimately 
connected with Thomas, the second Lord Lyttelton. 
Lieut.-General Sir Robert Rich was the 

Baronet, succeeding to his father, Field Marshal 
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Sir Robert Rich, in 1768. A genealogical chart is 
given to show the connexion between Sir Robert 
Rich and the families of Grenville, Lyttelton, 
Temple, and Pitt. Much of the argument of the 
‘Quarterly Review’ for Lord Lyttelton is thus 
equally applicable for the present purpose. The 
author argues that the young Lord Lyttelton was 
likely to be much influenced in his character and 
feelings by the training received under the brother 
of the second Lady Lyttelton, his step-mother. 
He might thus “‘ naturally imbibe no small share of 
his political sentiments, views, and doctrines, and, 
as naturally, give utterance to them when he 
afterwards became a member of the House of Lords; 
and thus any assumed similarity of expression be- 
tween his letters and speeches and the writings of 
Junius may be easily accounted for.” Sir Robert 
Rich died in 1785, at the age of sixty-seven. He 
was consequently in his fifty-second year at the 
date of the first letter of Junius in 1769. One of 
the chief objections to Lord Lyttelton’s authorship 
arises from his youth, he being then only twenty- 
three years of age, while the letters bear evidence 
of being the work of one having much more know- 
ledge and experience of life. But any of these con. 
jecturai points are idle without internal evidence. 
Of external proof it is almost hopeless now to ex- 
pect any discovery. Eighty years have passed 
since the memorable words were uttered, ‘‘I am 
the depository of my own secret, and it shall die 
with me.” By internal evidence alone is there any 
likelihood of light being thrown on this literary 
and political mystery. Mr. Ayerst thinks that he 
finds sufficient internal evidence in the comparison 
of the letters of Junius with a letter addressed in 
1775, by Sir Robert Rich, to the Right Hon. 
Lord Viscount Barington, then Secretary at War. 
The object of this published letter was to submit 
to the consideration of the public, the circum- 
stances connected with a claim by General Conway, 
against the executors of the writer’s father, Field- 
Marshal Sir Robert Rich, Bart., deceased, for 
alleged deficiencies of appointments in his Majesty’s 
4th regiment of Dragoons, then lately commanded 
by him. A board of general officers having decided 
against the executors, at the instigation, as it was 
thought, of Lord Barrington, Sir Robert Rich wrote 
the letter which is supposed to supply proofs of 
the spirit and style of Junius. Without entering 
at large into Mr. Ayerst’s pamphlet, it will be 
sufficient to adduce a few examples of the extracts 
which he gives as furnishing unmistakeable and 
irrefutable evidence of identity. The first extracts 
are given to show that Sir Robert Rich was a 
master of irony and blighting satire, as Junius was. 
Instances from Junius we need not quote ; the fol- 
lowing is from the letter 4o Lord Barrington :— 


“My Lorp,—From the moment I determined to submit 
my case to the consideration of the public, more especially 
to the military part of it, I could not be at a loss to whom 
Ishould address it. 

. “You, my Lord, bear so essential and conspicuous a part 
in it, that it would be robbing you of your due to let it 
appear under the sanction of any other name. 

“It is well known, my Lord, how lavish you have been of 
your professions,—-‘ That the army should always find a 
friend in the War-office as long as you had the honour to 
preside there.’ How far your actions have kept pace with 
your declarations may be known by such numberless in- 
stances as would have made it neediess for me to add one 
more to the list, were it not that the following case is so 
much out of the common road, and attended with such 
peculiar circumstances, as may tend to fix your character 
once for all. 

“Tt hath been your pride, my Lord, through life, to be 
what is generally called, the best sort of man in the world ; 
attached to your sovereign, and devoted to his ministers, 
as long 48 you are in place; the patron of the officer whilst 
he is in favour with the administration; and the friend of 
the army, whether drawn out against the national enemy 
or their fellow-subjects. j 
., And this having always been your Lordship’s ambition, 
itmay not be an unthankful office to add one more laurel 
to your wreath ; an office which I embrace with the greatest 
Tanfection, as I have ample means of displaying your 

rdship’s conduct in a question of private property ; your 

rdship’s equity, justice, and moderation in business ; 
= steady endeavours to promote the interests of your 
= your assiduity in the cabinet; your important 
which ti to your sovereign, and ‘some extraordinary acts to 
} that sovereign has been induced by your Lordship’s 
tterity. These, my Lord, are the principal features of 
your political character, and to touch these features without 
hold ring colours shall be my aim in the picture I intend to 
up to your Lordship, though I must confess that to do 





full justice to the original requires a more masterly hand 
than I can pretend to.” 

The next extract shows the same style of irony, 
and also the frequent use of interrogatories, which 
is a peculiar feature in the writings of Junius :— 

“But, my Lord, why should you seek the humble shade 
of obscurity ? Why should the world remain in ignorance 
of the notable defence you have made? You complain of 
having occasionally been made a little sore by the injurious 
calumnies that have been published against you by certain 
anonymous writers; if so, why should not the little wits of 
the age be informed what a formidable antagonist they 
would have, if your Lordship should condescend to take 
the penin hand? From the specimen which I intend to 
exhibit, it will be seen how very able you are to repel the 
attacks of your accusers—how powerful and bright your 
eloquence—how cogent and conclusive your reasoning.” 

The extracts, given in parallel columns, contain 
many analogous expressions, used by both Junius 
and Sir Robert Rich. One short example will 
show the nature of these literary coincidences :— 

*€* And he was forced to go through every division, reso- 
lution, composition, and refinement of political chemistry, 
before he happily arrived at the caput mortuum of vitriol in 
your Grace. Flat and insipid in your retired state, but 
brought into action, you become vitriol again.’—Junius, 
vol. i. p. 101. 

“«« Some future emergency may possibly call you forth to 
give testimony before an august and awful assembly; and 
are we then to see (instead of the witness of a calm and 
steady reflection) the appearance of a mere caput mortuum 
when the volatile spirit is evaporated ?’—Sir Robert Rich's 
Letter to Lord Barrington, p. 73.” 

Among minor coincidences the frequent use of 
military expressions, the écrit militaire, of Junius 
is adduced, and also particular points of a common 
verbal nature, as for instance, ‘I take my leave,’ 
‘I scruple not to affirm,’ ‘I am bold to affirm,’ 
‘sophistry, talent, misrepresentation,’ ‘latitude,’ 
‘saving latitude,’ ‘interpose,’ ‘ fruit of dexterity,’ 
‘fruit of dishonest industry,’—all of which Junian 
phrases are found in this letter of Sir Robert Rich. 
A point of less moment is, that the letter to 
Lord Barrington was published by J. Almon, the 
bookseller in Piccadilly, who was prosecuted for 
selling the famous letter of Junius to the King. 

We can hardly be expected seriously to deal 
with an argument founded on evidence so trivial 
as the single published letter of Sir Robert Rich to 
Lord Barrington. We think we could make out as 
strong case, so far as internal evidence is concerned, 
for many writers whose names have never been 
mentioned in connexion with the controversy. 
But the collateral circumstance of Sir Robert Rich’s 
connexion with Lord Lyttelton, and consequently 
with the Grenville and Temple party, who are 
never attacked and scarcely alluded to by Junius, 
prevents us from hastily throwing aside Mr. 
Ayerst’s statement. It was thought by many at 
the time that more than one was concerned in the 
publication of the letters of Junius, and that the 
symbol of the hive, and its motto, nos numeri sumus, 
on the first collected edition, meant more than a 
mere publisher’s ornament. We are not without 
hope of more being yet brought to light on the 
whole question. The editor of ‘The Grenville 
Papers’ has announced that several letters from 
the author of Junius, hitherto unpublished, are to 
appear in a future volume of that correspondence, 
and hints are thrown out as to the bearing of these 
documents on the vexata questio of the authorship. 
Mr. Ayerst has stated his case for Sir Robert 
Rich as strongly as could be done with materials 
so scanty. His pamphlet will at least amuse 
those who take an interest in the subject. He 
ought to have said more about the “ other docu- 
ments and papers” belonging to Sir Robert Rich, 
which he says have fallen into his possession. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


THREE new Arctic expeditions, in addition to 
Dr. Rae’s journey, have already been announced to 
be in preparation, and to be despatched this spring. 
One is again fitted out by the munificence of Mr. 
Grinnell of New York, and to be commanded by 
Dr. Kane; it is to proceed up Baffin’s Bay and 
thence to the North Pole! The second, under the 
command of the gallant Captain Inglefield, is to 
proceed to Beechy Isiand, and thence likewise into 
Baffin’s Bay, for the purpose of following up his 
discoveries made last year in the northern part of 
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that region. A third expedition, sent out by Lady 
Franklin, to consist of the little Zsabel, and to be 
commanded by Mr. Kennedy, is to proceed to 
Behring’s Straits. These unceasing endeavours to 
rescue our brave countrymen are very praiseworthy, 
but we regret to say that these efforts seem to be 
planned without the slightest concurrence between 
the several expeditions. Surely one expedition up 
Baffin’s Bay—let it be either Captain Inglefield’s or 
Dr. Kane’s—would be sufficient, especially as that 
region is by no one considered promising as re- 
gards the finding of Sir John Franklin. The ac- 
cumulation of so many expeditions in one spot, it 
must be evident, has been a grievous mistake in 
previous operations ; it was particularly so in the 
summer of 1850, when eleven vessels met together 
in Barrow Straits. As to Mr. Kennedy's voyage 
to Behring’s Straits, we are quite at a loss to see 
its object. Three vessels are already in that region, 
and a fourth, the Rattlesnake, under Commander 
Trollope, has recently sailed. These four, we 
should think, ought to do all that is necessary 
from that point. But if the little Zsabel is in- 
tended to achieve what the four large vessels are 
unable to accomplish, surely she is much too late 
for this season, as she ought to have sailed long 
before this. It is true she is provided witha 
screw, but it is also a notorious fact, that so little 
did the screw assist Captain Inglefield, that he got 
rarely more than two knots out of his locomotive. 
The advisers of Lady Franklin have much to an- 
swer for in causing that devoted lady to send out 
her expeditions to so little purpose ; such were the 
voyages of Captain Forsyth and Mr. Kennedy, 
and such will be the second voyage of the latter 
gentleman, if he now proceeds to Behring’s 
Straits. 

By the death of Dr. John Kaye, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, the Church of England has lost one of its 
most respected and distinguished dignitaries. He 
was as eminent for his accomplishments and Jearn- 
ing as he was estimable for the piety and modera- 
tion of his character. When at Cambridge he had 
the rare distinction of winning the double honour 
of senior wrangler and senior medallist. Baron 
Alderson is, we believe, the only other who has 
thus stood highest at once in classics and mathe- 
matics. Dr. Kaye, in 1814, was elected Master of 
Christ’s College; in 1815 was created D.D. by 
Royal mandate; and in 1816, on the death of Dr. 
Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, he was appointed his 
successor, as Regius Professor of Divinity. Some 
of the lectures delivered from this chair have been 
published under the title of ‘ Ecclesiastical History, 
as illustrated by the writings of Tertullian and 
Justin Martyr.’ In 1820 he was nominated to 
the see of Bristol, and in 1827 advanced to that of 
The theological works by which Dr. 
Kaye's name is most generally known relate to 
ecclesiastical history, which was his favourite study, 
and few had better acquaintance with patristic 
lore. His ‘ Account of the Writings and Opinions 
of Clement of Alexandria,’ and his ‘ Athanasius and 
the Council of Nice,’ attest his learning and research 
on such subjects. His publications on occasional 
topics are numerous, including sermons, charges, 
and some controversial pamphlets. It is stated, as 
an unusual mark of honour, that though belonging 
to the sister university, he was elected by the 
Master and Fellows of Balliol College, Oxford, to 
be Visitor, that college having the unusual privi- 
lege of electing its own Visitor. ; 

We hope that the Earl of Carlisle, as Lord Rector 
of Marischal College, Aberdeen, will endeavour to 
do something more in discharging his functions 
than the delivery of the formal oration, which 
recent lord rectors have regarded as the chief or 
the only duty of their office. We cannot expect 
Lord Carlisle to do what Joseph Hume did, when 
he held the honourable post about thirty years ago. 
To the delight and satisfaction of the students, and 
the amazement and discomfiture of the professors, 
who at that period were inclined to be indolent 
und tyrannical, Mr. Hume went down and held 
rectorial courts, by the decisions in which not a 
few abuses were rectified by the zealous reformer. 
Of late years the office has been regarded by its 
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occupants as a mere honorary acknowledgment of 
literary and, more frequently, of political dis- 
tinction. But there are ways in which the in- 
fluence of a lord rector such as Lord Carlisle could 
be beneficially used for the interests of science and 
learning. For instance, the suggestions in the 
‘Report of the Scottish University Commissioners’ 
remain unfulfilled, as to the union of King’s College 
and Marischal College into one university, with 
mutual and well-defined rights as to granting 
degrees, use of library and museum, and other 
privileges. At this moment a most unseemly con- 
troversy is raging between the authorities of the 
two colleges, or universities, as they term them- 
selves, as to their respective rights and privileges. 
The King’s College professors allege that those of 
Marischal College have no right to grant medical 
degrees, and an advertisement to this effect, and 
warning all whom it may concern against the im- 
position attempted by the sale of spurious diplomas, 
has been inserted in the public journals. We 
have now before us a pamphlet in reply, by a pro- 
fessor of Marischal Oollege, in which violent 
language is retorted, and the denial of the legal 
right of the corporation is rebutted. All this is 
very unseemly, and must be injurious to the welfare 
of the northern seat of learning. We think that a 
man so universally respected as the Earl of Carlisle 
might become moderator in this quarrel, and there 
never could be a more favourable opportunity, so 
far as Government can give assistance, for some 
arrangement of the affairs of the two colleges, 
under the premiership of Lord Aberdeen, who took 
a leading part in preparing the ‘ Scottish University | 
Report.’ 

Two meetings are to be held next week, impor- 
tant in their bearings on the social and intellectual | 
improvement of young people engaged in business 
pursuits in the metropolis. On Tuesday evening, 
at eight p.M., the ninth annual meeting of the | 
Early-Closing Association will be held in Exeter 
Hall, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor. | 
The Bishop of Chichester, the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, 
M.P., Dr. Jackson, formerly Principal of the 
Battersea Training College, Mr. S. C. Hall, Dr. | 
Pettigrew, and others, are to take part in the pro- | 
ceedings. Much progress has been recently made | 

| 





in the state of feeling on this subject, the great 
body of employers desiring that their assistants 
should possess more opportunity for improvement | 
and recreation. It only remains to bring the | 
sympathy of the general public to bear practically | 
on the question, by abstaining from and discourag- | 
ing shopping or purchasing at late hours when it 
can be avoided. The other meeting is closely con- 
nected with the early-closing movement, and use- 
fully supplemental to it. Of late, evening classes 
for young men have been instituted in different 
parts of London, the lectures being chiefly volun- 
teered by competent men in various departments 
of science, art, or literature. Of the advantages 
of these lectures higher classes have availed them- 
selves than those who usually attend the courses at 
Mechanics’ Institutes and schools for the working | 
classes, A meeting is to be held at Willis’s Rooms 

on Tuesday evening, to promote the cause of the | 
evening classes for young men, the Earl of Carlisle | 
in the chair. It is desirable that places of harmless 
and profitable recreation and instruction be pro- 
vided for those who are well-disposed, otherwise 
the early-closing movement might be the occasion 
of more evil than good. 

The bill in application for a charter to Her 
Majesty’s Theatre Association has been thrown 
out in the House of Commons on the second read- 
ing. The case was ably stated and argued by Mr. 
Phinn; but Mr. Hume and Mr. Cardwell, the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, objected to the bill 
as interfering with the principles of limited liability. 
The object of the Association being the promotion 
of art, and the high position of many of the 
members, did not render the case different from a | 
company of humble commercial traders; and in the 
present condition of the law of partnership, appli- 
cations from all quarters must be dealt with on 
precisely the same impartial footing. Mr. Phinn 
argued, that though the application was refused 


| this, because we rejoice to hear that foreign countries are 


, least curious or interesting portion. 


on the ground of a general principle by the Board 
of Trade, the appeal from that decision was made 
to the House on the plea of the particular circum- 
stances of the case, Her Majesty’s Theatre being an 
institution of historical and national interest. In 
almost every European capital but our own, in 
Paris, Vienna, Madrid, Naples, Government takes 
an active part, and gives due support to operatic 
enterprise. The House decided the matter on the 
now popular principle of ‘ unrestricted compe- 
tition.” 

We have received an anonymous communication 
in reference to our review of the new poem of Mr. 
Robert Montgomery, ‘ The Hero’s Funeral,’ in last 
week’s ‘Gazette.’ 
(whose envelope bears the initial letter M) encloses 
the following paragraph from the ‘Sun’ newspaper, 
with the object, we suppose, of convincing us how 
wrong we are in our general estimate of the worth 
of Mr. Robert Montgomery’s poetry, the popularity 
of which the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ long ago ascribed 
to ‘the art of puffing.’ We were charitable enough 
to admit less unworthy causes toa share in the 
wonderful success of poems of such ambiguous merit. 
But the paragraph which has been sent to us is so 
pungent a specimen of the ‘art’ referred to, that we 
must present it to our readers :— 


*Ropert MONTGOMERY, THE PORT, AND HIS WRITINGS 
ON THE CONTINENT.—A literary friend of ours has just re- 
ceived a letter from Amsterdam, in which he informs us 
that M. J. H. Kéehen, ene of the Municipal Council of that 
city, and curator of the Atheneum in Amsterdam, has just 








—_en 





Frederick the Great, and was for many years in 
receipt of a pension from the Prussian sovereigns, 
Also the decease, in the same city, of M. Kopisch 
a poet of considerable celebrity ; famous, too, fap 
having discovered the ‘blue grotto’ in the island 
of Capri, near Naples, and for a volume of ‘Italian 
Sketches.’ 

The Chevalier Massimo d’Azeglio, who has for 
the last five years so ably and honourably guided 
the liberal and enlightened policy of the Sardinian 
Cabinet, has arrived in England, on his retirement 
from public life. From the earliest time of Italian 
history, the family of d@’Azeglio has been distin. 
guished in arts and literature, as well as in politics, 


Our obliging correspcndent | In early life the present Marquis was devoted! 


fond of painting, and some of his works have been 
much prized. To his former studies he now in. 
tends to return for a time, and his atelier, we un- 
derstand, is prepared at Onslow-square, Brompton, 
in the house of his friend and fellow-countryman, 
the Baron Marochetti, who is so distinguished in 
the sister art of sculpture. 

A report appears in the public intelligence from 
Naples of the death, rather suddeniy, ot the Earl 
of Belfast, son of the Marquis of Donegal. He had 
been attending a rehearsal for some private thea- 
tricals, and caught cold, resulting in inflammation. 
There was a report, last year, of his Lordship fall. 
ing down a precipice at Nice or Genoa, but a letter 
soon announced that the accident was of a trifling 
nature. We hope that there is some mistake in 








delivered a long and elaborate lecture on the poetical works 
of Robert Montgomery, betore a ‘crowded and brilliant as- 
sembly of savans’ at Utrecht, which has excited profound 
interest, and is to be published after it has been delivered 
at Leide. M. Kéehen translated select passages from ‘The 
Omnipresence of the Deity,’ ‘ Woman,’ ‘The Messiah,’ and 
‘Satan,’ and ‘ Luther.’ His extracts from this last (and in 
some respects the greatest of the poet’s works) called forth 
warm expressions of approval. We are gratified in stating 


beginning to confirm opinions which Southey and Professor | 
Wilson long since uttered in England. While on the sub- 
ject, we may add that a complete illustrated edition of Ro- 
bert Montgomery’s Poems has just been published in 
America; and we hear likewise that his ‘ Luther’ is to be 
translated into German. It was of this ang only poem on 
the Reformation which exists) that Nean 

German historian of the Church, said, just before he died— | 
‘TI have read that work with profound interest and great | 
rear | 
joy. | 


Our correspondent does not specify what statements | 


| in our review he objects to, but contents himself | 


with a dignified quotation of the adage, ‘Magna 
est veritas, et prevalebit.’ 
We announced some time ago that a complete | 


| collection of the “‘literary works” of the Emperor | 


Napoleon the Great was being made at Paris by 
a triumvirate of eminent literary men. Napoleon 
being little known as an author, it was generally 
assumed that the said ‘works’ could only consist 
of proclamations, despatches, and correspondence. | 
Such things, no doubt, will form the bulk of the | 
thirty or forty volumes to which they are to ex- 
tend, but real literary productions will be found in 
them, and they, we venture to say, will not be the 
Napoleon, in 
fact, when he was young was not unambitious of 
gaining literary reputation, and he employed his 
pen in the concoction of sundry tales and essays. 
Of these some few have been preserved from de- 
struction, and they are to figure at the head of his 
works. Amongst them are, we understand, a 
‘Roman Corse;’ a series of ‘Notes on my Infancy 














the present report from Naples. Another literary 
| man, of more distinguished name in the republic 
of letters, Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, had a narrow 
escape lately, being on board the steamer which 
was wrecked, by the boiler bursting, during the 
voyage from Avignon to Lyons. 

At Turin, the Academy of Philosophy held 
lately a special meeting in honour of the memory 
of Gioberti. Besides the members of the Academy, 


; many of the highest functionaries, civic and na- 


tional, were present, including the Syndic of the 
city, the President of the university, the Inten- 


Bs the allieteics | dant-General of the province, and the Presidents of 


the courts of law. An oration was delivered by 
Count Mamiani, and M. Achille Mauri read a bio- 
graphical notice of the deceased, with a sketch of 
his philosophical researches. 

There does not, so far as we know, exist a mu- 
seum of bookbinding. One, however, is about to 
be formed in the Louvre at Paris. The nucleus of 
it has been left by a M. Mottley, recently deceased. 
It consists of books with different sorts of binding 
from the infancy of the art down to the present 
time, many of them having belonged to royal and 
distinguished personages. 

Mr. Tooke has been elected a member of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences of France 
in the room of the late Mr. Porter, of the Board of 
Trade, author of the ‘Progress of the Nation. 
Mr. Tooke has well earned this eminent distinction 
by his ‘ History of Prices,’ and by his writings on 
Banking and other economic subjects. ; 

To the lines of electro-telegraphic communica- 
tion throughout Europe, an important addition 18 
projected, from Turin to Sardinia and Corsica, 
the scheme having been brought before the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, on the 17th, by the Minister of 
Public Works. 

At the Geological Society on Wednesday even 


and Youth.’ a tale or play called the ‘Earl of | ing, and last night at the Royal Institution, Mr. 
Essex ;’ ‘The Mask,’ an Eastern tale ; ‘Giulio,’ a | M‘Donnell, F.G-S., exhibited a water-worn nugget 
sentimental tale; and a ‘Dialogue on Love,’ rather | of pure gold, rather above standard, received from 


free in thought and expression. 

From Moscow we learn the death of Wassil 
Alexandroswitsch Wontarski, author of a novel 
called the ‘Fine Lady,’ two dramas called the 
Minister and the Physician, and of other works 
esteemed in Russia. From Paris we learn the 
demise of M. d’Estourmel, a man of considerable 
capacity, and favourably known as the author of 
‘A Journey to the East,’ and of a volume of sou- 
venirs from Italy. And from Berlin we have in- 


telligence of the death of perhaps the oldest mem- | 
ber of the theatrical dancing community in Europe 
—a Madame Telle, who figured in the corps de 
ballet of the royal theatre at Berlin in the time of 


| Victoria colony, South Australia, weighing about 
| fourteen pounds, and valued at 6501. 
| The death of the Comtesse Merlin has to be 
| announced. She was of some note in the secon 
| or third rank of French writers, and was widely 
| known in Parisian society. Her principal work is 
| a sprightly account of a voyage to the Havannah. 
| The Singapore Free Press states that the Rajah 
Sir James Brooke is resigning the Governorship 0 
| Labuan, and that it is the intention of the British 
| Government to make the colony a dependency © 
| that of Hongkong. 
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| turbances,’ by Captain Younghusband, R.A., F.R.S. 
PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. In this communication the author has arranged, in 
Royat.—Feb. 17th.—J. P. Gassiot, Esq., V.P., in | tables, the disturbances of the Magnetic Declina- 
the chair. A paper was read, entitled ‘On the _ tion at St. Helena and the Cape of Good Hope, for 
Muscles which open the Eustachian Tube,’ by J. the purpose of exhibiting the systematic laws by 
Toynbee, Esq., F.R.S. The author commenced by which those phenomena are regulated, which were 
alluding to the opinion genérally held by anatomists long described as irregular variations, because they 
—viz., that the guttural orifice of the Eustachian | were of occasional and apparently uncertain occur- 
tube is always open, and that the air in the tympa- | Tence. The frequency of the disturbances and 
num is constantly continuous with that in the | their amount, whether viewed separately as easterly 
cavity of the fauces. An examination of the gut- ; or westerly movements, or as general abnormal 
tural orifice of the tube in man and other animals, | variations (easterly and westerly being taken to- 
has led the author to conclude that, except during gether), is shown to be dependent upon the hour 
musevlar action, this orifice is always closed, and | of the day, the period of the year, and upon the 
that the tympanum forms a cavity distinct and | year of observation. From the connexion of the 
‘slated from the outer air. The muscles which disturbances with the hour of the day, a relation is 
open the Eustachian tube in man are the tensor and shown between their occurrence and the earth’s 
levator palati, and it is by their action during the | diurnal rotation ; their connexion with the period 
process of deglutition that the tubes are ordinarily of the year evidences a relation with the sun’s po- 
opened, That the act of swallowing is the means | sition in the ecliptic, and not with season even at 
whereby the Eustachian tubes are opened, is shown those places where changes of season occur ; while 
by some experiments, of which the following may their dependence upon the year of observation 
becited. If the mouth and nose be closed during | affords additional testimony of a periodical law of 
the act of swallowing the saliva, a sensation of ful- | the same character, which has been found to exist 
ness or distension is produced in the ears; this sen- | at other places, of the magnitude of magnetical 
sation arises from the air, which is slightly com- changes coincident with variations of the solar 
pressed in the fauces, passing into and distending | spots. Besides investigating the laws of the dis- 
the tympanic cavities; upon removing the hand | turbances at St. Helena and the Cape, and com- 
from the nose it will be observed that this fecling | paring them together, they are contrasted with 
of pressure in the ears does not disappear, but it | laws having similar relations which have been 
remains until the act of deglutition is again per- | already shown to exist at Toronto and Hobarton. 
formed while the nose isnot closed. In this experi- | The disturbances of larger amount only are noticed ; 
ment the Eustachian tubes were opened during each | those observations which differed by 2°5 scale divi- 
act of deglutition ; during the first act, while they | sions (18 in are at St. Helena, and 1/9 in are at 
were open, air was forced into the cavity of the | the Cape), and upwards, from the normal place, 
tympanum by the contraction of the muscles of | were separated from the others and the values of 
the fauces and pharynx, and the guttural ori.) the differences taken; there were therefore two 
fices of the tubes remained closed until the second | series of figures to be dealt with—viz., the number 
act of swallowing, which opened the tubes and | of disturbances, and the aggregate amount of dis- 
allowed the air to escape. That the act of degluti- | turbance ; these were next separated into disturb- 
tion opens the Eustachian tubes was inferred also | ances of the north end of the magnet towards the 
from the custom usually adopted of swallowing | east and towards the west, and the effect of each 
while the descent in a diving-bell is performed ; | considered separately. The periodical character of 
by this act the condensed air is allowed to enter | disturbances at St. Helena and the Cape in a cycle 
the tympanum, and the sensation of pain and pres- 
sure in the ears is removed or entirely avoided. 
The author gives an account of the Eustachian tube 
and its muscles in mammalia, birds, and reptiles. 
In some mammalia, the muscles opening the tubes 
appertain as in man to the palate; in others this 
function is performed by the superior constrictor | 
muscles of the pharynx. In birds it is shown that 
there is a single membranous tube into which the 








of observation would permit, sufficient, however, to 
prove that the year 1843 was that of least disturb- 
ance at these two places, and to show a regular 
decrease from the previous years, and an increase 
in every succeeding year of observation. The 
hourly observations were discontinued before 1848, 
the year which Colonel Sabine has been able to 
show as that of periodical maximum as 1843 was 
two osseous tubes open; this membranous tube is ; that of minimum magnetic activity at Toronto and 
situated between, and is intimately adherent to, Hobarton. That this law is general, the observa- 
the inner surface of each pterygoid muscle, and by | tions now discussed afford consistent confirmation. 
these muscles the tube is opened. The conclusion | Next, in the aggregate of each year, the disturb- 
to which the author arrives respecting the influence | ances towards the west are shown to preponderate 
of the closed Eustachian tubes is, that the function | over those towards the east both at St. Helena and 
ofhearing is best carried on while the tympanum | the Cape of Good Hope. A similar preponde- 
is a closed cavity, and that the analogy usually | rance of westerly over easterly has been found 
cited as existing between the ordinary musical in- in every year of observation at Hobarton, but 
strument, the drum, and the tympanum, to the effect | at Toronto the easterly disturbances exceeded the 
that ineach it is requisite for the air within to | westerly both in number and amount in every year. 
communicate freely with the outer air, is not cor- Next, arranging the disturbances into the several 
tect, On the contrary, the author shows that no | months of their occurrence, the greatest disturbance 
displacement of the air is requisite for the propa- 
gation of sonorous undulations, and that were the 
Eustachian tubes constantly open these undulations 
would extend into the cavity of the fauces, there 
to be absorbed by the thick and soft mucous mem- 
brane, instead of being confined to the tympanic 
cavity, the walls of which are so peculiarly well 
adapted to the production of resonance, in order 
that they shall be concentrated upon the labyrinth. 
2 corroboration of the above views, the author 
states that in cases of deafness dependent simply 


June, at St. Helena and the Cape of Good Hope. 


disturbance at Hobarton; but at Toronto both 
January and June are months of minimum dis- 
turbance, the maxima disturbance occurring there 
in April and September. From this identity of 
the epoch of greatest and least disturbance at St. 
Helena, where the months of January and June 
are not those of opposite seasons, viewed either 
with respect to the sun’s extreme altitude, or to 
Upon an aperture in the membrana tympani, | extreme periods of temperature ; at the Cape, 
whereby the sonorous undulations are permitted to | situated in S. latitude 33° 56’; and at Hobarton, 
escape into the external meatus, the power of hear- | in S. latitude 42° 52’; and contrasting this identity 
Ing has been greatly improved by the use of an | with a different law at Toronto in N. latitude 
artificial membrana ‘tympani, made of very thin | 43° 39’, the author infers that the principal causes 

canized india-rubber or gutta percha, which is { which produce an annual period of disturbance are | 
80 applied as again to render the tympanum a | not dependent upon local seasons. It is likewise 
closed cavity, pointed out that about the period of the equinoxes | 

Feb, 24th. —Colonel Sabine, V.P., in the chair, } there is a tendency to maximum disturbances at 
Periodical Laws in the Larger Magnetic Dis- | all the stations, producing absolute maxima at 








of years is indicated, in so far as the limited extent’ 








Toronto, faintly, but systematically, indicated at 
the other stations. The westerly disturbances were 
found to exceed the easterly in every month in the 
year at St. Helena and the Cape, a law similar to 
that found at Hobarton; but at Toronto the 
easterly disturbances exceeded the westerly in 
every month. The average value of a westerly 
disturbance is greater than that of an easterly dis- 
turbance in every month at St. Helena and the 
Cape of Good Hope. Hobarton again coincides in 
this law, and ina slightly and less perfectly marked 
degree Toronto has the same peculiarity. Next, 
arranging the disturbances into the several hours 
of their occurrence, the hours of the day are found 
to be those of greatest disturbance in a very con- 
siderable degree, the sum of the ratios during the 
twelve hours of the day being about seven times as 
great as the sums in the twelve hours of the night 
at St. Helena, and about 2°6 times as great at the 
Cape of Good Hope; while at Hobarton the sum 
of the twelve night ratios slightly exceeded the day; 
at Toronto the excess was larger—viz. as 1°3 to 1. 
The laws of easterly and westerly disturbances, in 
relation to the local hours, are then examined 
separately. At St. Helena and the Cape the 
easterly day disturbances exceed the easterly night 
disturbances, and the westerly day disturbances 
exceed the westerly night disturbances. Com- 
paring the law with that at Toronto, the easterly 
disturbances are there greater at all hours of the 
night than at any honr of the day, and the westerly 
disturbances greater at every hour from noon to 
midnight than at any hour from midnight to noon. 
At Hobarton, the westerly disturbances are greater 
at every hour of the night than at any hour of 
the day, and the easterly greater at every hour 
of the day than at any hour of the night, the 
slight excess of nightly disturbance on the whole 
being thus occasioned by the westerly over- . 
riding the easterly disturbances. At St. Helena, 
although but comparatively few disturbances 
occur during the night hours, those disturbances 
are almost all westerly; (183 disturbances in 
all, occurred in nine night hours during five 
years, of which 174 were westerly, and but nine 
easterly). In the day hours the westerly only 
slightly exceed the easterly disturbances. At the 
Cape the westerly excess is less in the night and 
greater in the day than at St. Helena, and the 
night excess much greater than the day excess. 
At St. Helena the fact of the disturbances being 
more frequent in the day than in the night, is 
consistent in every month of the year. This appears 
worthy of remark, when it is remembered that at 
St. Helena the curve of the diurnal variation of the 
declination is precisely reversed at two opposite 
periods of the year; in one case corresponding to 
the curve of diurnal variation in middle northern 
latitudes, and in the other to middle southern 
latitudes. ‘The mean effect of the disturbances, 
which have been separated as described, and which 
comprise all of largest magnitude, is a constant 
westerly effect at every hour both at St. Helena and 
Cape of Good Hope, acting more energetically in 
the night than in the day. At Toronto the mean 








is found to occur in January, and the least in | 


The same months are those of greatest and least | 


effect is westerly in the day, and easterly in the 
night. At Hobarton, easterly in the day and 
westerly in the night. 

BritisH ARCHEOLOGICAL Assocration. — Feb. 
9th.—T. J. Pettigrew, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., V.P., 
in the chair. Baron Rothschild, Sir Joseph Pax- 
ton, and six other Associates, were elected. Several 
books were presented. The chairman communi- 
cated a letter he had received from Mr. Wansey, 
from Naples, giving a detailed account of the ex- 
cavations now being carried on at Cuma by the 
Prince of Syracuse. These have been productive 
of interesting results—a Grecian temple, various 
houses and tombs, having been discovered. Portions 
of sculpture in fine white marble, broken but in 
large pieces, and susceptible of being made perfect, 
one a figure of Diana, have been met with. The 
architectural remains, as well as the torsos, are 
described as very beautiful. The private houses 
discovered presented nothing remarkable, but the 
tombs are exceedingly curious, containing a variety 
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of interesting objects, and a vast quantity of cine- 
rary urns and burnt bones. In addition to these, 
two skeletons with waxen heads. These have 
puzzled the antiquaries, and are removed to the 
Museum for examination. One which Mr. Wansey 
examined presented the face of a young man with 
regular stern features, all perfect. The particulars 
of the excavations will be published forthwith, un- 
der the direction of the Prince, by Professor Qua- 
ranta. 
taken from bells, chiefly in Oxfordshire and Buck- 
inghamshire. Mr. Sherratt laid before the meeting 
some tradesmen’s tokens, and also one of the porce- 
lain monkey figures, having Chinese characters, 
several of which have been found in different parts 
of Ireland. ‘The inscription on Mr. Sherratt’s 
specimen differs from the sixty-five recorded by 
Mr. Getty in his tract on this subject. Mr. Rook 
communicated some drawings of antiquities he had 
met with at Whitehaven. They consisted of a spear- 
head. of bronze, found by a labourer in Eskdale, 


same material, and a piece of sheet lead, which was 
found rolled round the ring, with an inscription 


| 


Mr. Gunston exhibited some rubbings | 


and riveted on the inside. 


pendently of the jambe, was once provided with a 
tongue both in front and behind, which the ravages 
of time have partly destroyed. The spur, consi- 


| dered by Mr. James as the most remarkable 


feature of the whole, is passed through the heel 
It is seven inches in 
length, and the rowel has eight points. Mr. James 
described two other specimens, one in the collection 
at Goderich Court, and the other lately purchased 
for the Tower Armoury. They present features 
different from Mr. James’s specimen. Mr. Lionel 
Oliver presented to the Association an interesting 
large brass medallion, representing Dr. Sacheverell 
seated, supporting a shield, around which is in- 
cribed ‘‘ passive obedience,” and surmounted by a 
mitre. A figure, with a dagger in his hand, before 
him, has the name of ‘ Burges” inscribed, and 
there are personifications of Moderation, Fury, &c. 
At the conclusion of the meeting it was announced 


| that on the 23rd Mr. George Vere Irving would 


| 
| 
| 
| 


! read a paper ‘On the Camps in the Upper Ward 
Cumberland ; a seal of cannel coal; a ring of the | of Lanarkshire ;’ 


and that to make perfect arrange- 
ments for the next Congress, the annual meeting 
would be held on the 13th of April instead of the 


on the inside dated 1400. These were all enciosed | 9th of March, as formerly announced. 


in an earthen pot of rude construction, and fixed 
by cement to a piece of red freestone. Mr. Tucker 


| 


GEOGRAPHICAL, — Feb. 14th. — Sir Roderick I. 


exhibited a silver-gilt ring, which was said to have | Murchison, President, in the chair. Among the 
been given by George II. to a pilot who saved him | Fellows elected were Captain G. Hand, R.N., 


from wreck in one of his voyages from visiting 
his Hanoverian dominions. With this ring was 
also given a permission to ‘vend victuals” in 
Hyde Park, and it was said that the man’s de- 
scendants to this day exercise this privilege. The 
ring bears the arms of Poland impaled with those 
of Lithuania, surmounted by a regal crown. Mr. 
Carrington presented the impression of an ancient 
brass seal, bearing the inscription Sigillum Com- 
mune Civium Wigornie. 
cester, that on occasion of a dispute between the 
corporation and the town clerk, at the end of the 


last century, the latter took away the seal to annoy | 
It is known that he died at Rouen, and it is | 


them. 


| 
} 


It is supposed at Wor- ! 


conjectured that the seal passed into the hands of | 


some antiquary there. Mr. Jabez Allies obtained 
it at Rouen, and has deposited it in the Worcester 
Museum. Mr. Carrington also exhibited rubbings 
from a glass he had purchased at the sale of the 
effects of the Rev. Thomas Meyler, Head Master 


of King Edward’s Grammar School at Marlborough. | 
The glass is engraved with many figures, and was | 


referred to Mr. Planché to report upon the costume. 
Mr. Carrington also exhibited the impression of a 
crown-piece of Charles I., from an ancient die 
found in making the railway at Shrewsbury. The 
die is of iron. 
four quarterings, first and fourth, quarterly, Eng- 
land and France, second Scotland, third Ireland, 


with the inscription Curtsto AusPice REGNo, and 


the letter V for five shillings. Mr. Wakeman for- 


warded the drawing of a monumental cross of a 
It was discovered in 
It is 
much injured, but gives the inscription -+- Davin: 
AP: IEV: IILC, supposed, David ap Iwan Loit 


type hitherto unpublished. 
the churchyard of Llangattock-juxta-Usk. 


(Lloyd). A person of this name and patronymic, 


whose great grandchildren were living in 1585, 
renders it probably of the reign of Henry VII. 


Mr. Cuming read a short but very interesting | of the Watershed of the Wadi Arabé, the point of 


The device on it is a shield of 


| 


Captain Harrison Walker, H.C.S., Captain Fortes- 
cue Harris; J. Silk Buckingham, Peter Levesque, 
Henry Sewell, and Arthur Westmacott, Esqs. The 
papers read were—l. ‘ Abstract of Letters received 
from Mr. Ladislaus Magyar, dated April 20th, 
1851, Sah-Quilem, on the River Kaszabi, in the 
Kingdom of Kalunda, in Central Africa, S. lat. 
4° 41’, and E. long. 23° 43’. Translated from the 
Hungarian, by Dr. H. Rénay. 2. ‘Remarks on 
the country between Seleucia, the Valley of the 
Orontes, Antioch, and Apimere, to Belis on the 
Euphrates,’ by Dr. Thompson. 3. ‘Note on the 
Watershed of the Wadi El Araba,’ by Captain Wm. 
Allen, R.N., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. The second paper, 
or that on the Euphrates Route, created considera- 
ble interest. The importance of affording facilities 
of intercourse between the coast of Syria and the 
Persian Gulf, and of thus developing the resources 
of these countries, is becoming of daily interest, 
not only to Turkey itself, but to Europe in general. 
Dr. Thompson thinks that these objects are at no 
very remote period likely to be put into operation. 
The opening of the old caravan route of the 13th 
and 14th centuries, by the Euphrates valley, must 
in itself be considered one of the greatest blessings 
that could be conferred not only upon the Ottoman 
empire at large, but upon the whole of the eastern 
world. The many associations of the country 
through which it is proposed to establish this in- 
teresting route, are too familiar to the public in 
general to require further allusion. Suffice it to 
say that the Garden of Eden and Cradle of Chris- 
tianity are sites which it is enough to name, as in 
themselves incentives to the promotion and fulfil- 
ment of this apparently feasible and important 
route to the east. In his communication ‘On the 
Watershed of Wadi El Araba,’ Captain Allen said 
that, as the notices of travellers appear to be in- 
sufficient for determining the elevation and extent 


paper on Christian lamps, remarking principally | separation of the torrents flowing northwards to 


upon those found at Colchester. 


They were or- 


the Gulf of Akaba, he proposed to lay before the 


dered to be figured, and the paper to be printed | Society such information as he could collect on 
in the Journal. The evening terminated with a| this important subject in physical geography. 
paper by Mr. James, ona solleret of the fifteenth | Burkhardt, Irby, and Mangles, and others, con- 


century, of unique character. It is two fect seven 
inches from the spur rowel to the point of the toe, 
being composed of eight laminated plates, in the 
last of which is a triangular staple, whereby the 
toe-piece, one foot in length, was fixed to the sol- 
The laminated plates were worked by 
means of Almaine rivets, erroneously stated by 
Mr. Fairholt to have been introduced in the seven- 


leret. 


| 


teenth century. The staple was in all probability 
intended to afford facilities for the removal of the 
exaggerated point and the substitution ofa smaller 
one, as occasion or convenience might require. 
This solleret being intended to fit the foot inde- 


sider this valley to be a plain, while some geogra- 
phers even entertained the idea that the River 
Jordan might anciently have flowed through it to 
In 1838, the Comte de Bertou 
proved the fallacy of this, by discovering the gra- 
dual ascent of the valley from the Dead Sea to- 
He imagined he had ascertained 


the Gulf of Akaba. 


wards the south. 

















ese 


Arabs, he went in a more westerly direction than 
they wished him ; and thus may have turned y 
the lateral Wadi Talha, where he observed tyo 
slopes, north and south, which he names the 
Waterparting. The suspicion that he fell into this 
error appears to be corroborated by Dr. Robinson, 
who, from the Pass of Nemela on Mount Hor 
could see the trough of the valley winding far 
south of this point. At the opposite side of the 
valley at El Sath, he also believed himself to be at 
the culminating point ; but as the breadth between 
the two stations is fourteen miles, it is probable 
that there is an intervening depression through 
which the watercourse may pass between the sand 
hills. Dr. Schubert’s route, from Akaba to Petra, 
gradually ascended the eastern mountains, from 
whence he describes the Wadi Araba as rapidly 
declining towards the western range, where he 
thought it was so low that it would be overflowed 
in the rainy season. He found all the lateral yal. 
leys converging towards the north. He gives baro. 
metrical observations at two stations ; but though 
one of them coincides in position with El Sath of 
De Bertou, it cannot be taken as the height of the 
watershed, as he was evidently on the slope of the 
Shera range. Dr. Robinson gives some notices 
which would lead to the conclusion that the water- 
shed is considerably to the south of that supposed 
by De Bertou. He places it at about twenty-two 
miles from the Gulf of Araba ; it may therefore 
be said that the problem still remains to be solved, 
It is of great importance, both in itself and in the 
consequences to which it may lead ; and Captain 
Allen submits that, as the discovery of the de- 
pression of the Dead Sea was made by two of our 
countrymen, Messrs. Moore and Beke, and verified 
by Major Symonds, R.E., Mr. Castigan, and Lieu- 
tenant Molyneux, R.N., and as the Americans 
have, at a considerable expense, sent an efli- 
cient expedition under Captain Lynch, US.N,, to 
continue their surveys, it behoves Great Britain to 
complete the task. If the Government would 
direct an officer of the Royal Engineers to accom- 
pany him for this purpose, Captain Allen was 
willing to proceed upon the expedition as soon as 
the proper time for travelling in those regions 
arrives. 


Astatic.—-Feb. 5th.—Professor H. H. Wilson in 
the chair. Professor Goldstiicker, Councillor 
Auer, of Vienna, and Lieut. E. G. Langmore, were 
elected Members. The Assistant-Secretary read 
extracts of letters received recently from Colonel 
Rawlinson, which, after some detail in the way of 
discovery, both geographical and historical, com- 
municated the finding of a large number of inscrip- 
tions in real bond fide Scythian languages, allied, 
more or less, with the so-called Median language 
of the Achzemenian inscriptions, an Essay on which 
is now in the press, and will shortly be published 
by the Society. These inscriptions are all more 
ancient than those of the Achemenian kings, and 
generally even than the dynasty of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. He finds that all the inscriptions from the 
Scythian part of the Persian Empire preceding the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar, including the bricks and 
tablets of Niffer, Senkereh, Warka, Susa, and Ely- 
mais, were in such Scythian languages, taking the 
word Scyth in its largest sense, as it was employed 
by Professor Rask. The discovery of this wide- 
spread primeval Scythism has induced the 
learned officer to draw up a paper on the subject, 
containing a number of valuable hints for ethnolo- 
gical inquiry, which he proposes to the Society for 
publication, as a pendent to the Essay on the lan- 
guage. The Colonel is satisfied that all the 
Hamite nations, Cush, Mizraim, Nimrod, and 
Canaan, were Scythic, the two former, perhaps, 
mixed up with races of Shemite origin. We 
believe that at the period when these inscriptions 
were first written, that is to say, about the 


the point of the Waterparting to be at about fifty- | eighteenth century, B.c., the Scythians and the 
five miles from the Dead Sea ; but, as his barome- | Shemites were so completely mingled together in 
| Syria that they cannot now be distinguished, but 
that the Scyths were the first settlers, followed by 
the race of Shem after a long interval. This clears 
up most of the difficulties in the patriarchal gen’ 


ter was broken, he gave it as his judgment only, 
which, notwithstanding his zeal and general accu- 
racy, may have erred. Among other reasons for 
suspecting this, it appears that, mistrusting his 
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eee 
alogies, and accounts for the 





confusion of Greek | fifth monarch of the Kyanian dynasty of the 


tradition. The Scythic Cush were spread over | kingdom of Persia, and who, by most historians, 
North-east Africa, Arabia, and Susiana, as were the | both ancient and modern, is identified with Darius 


Cephenes ; and hence the double myth regarding | 


Cepheus, and perhaps the Asiatic and African 
Memnon. The importance of these views, and 
their bearing on the world’s history, at the period 
yelative to which the first definite notions of the 
movements and distribution of nations have been 
handed down to us, cannot be too highly appre- 
ciated. In his last communication, the Colonel 
enclosed the drawing of a bronze lion, which had 
been recently dug up by the Turks at Nebi Yunus, 


Hystaspes. Chronologically, this account of him 


| makes him to have been almost contemporary with 


the minor prophets of the Old Testament, Haggai 
and Zechariah, and a few years after the Hebrew 
prophets, Ezekiel and Daniel, and the Greek phi- 
losopher and legislator, Solon, the poets Mimnermus, 
Anacharsis, and Alsop, Anacreon and Simonides, 
and the Chinese philosopher, Confucius ; and to have 


‘lived shortly before Pythagoras, Heraclitus, and 


very similar in form to one of black marble found | 


some weeks ago at Bagdad. The latter had a 
cartouche on the breast, containing a name in 
Egyptian hieroglyphic characters, which has not 
yet been read ; but the bronze figure had an jn- 
scription in the Assyrian character, which was 
clearly read,—‘‘ Esar-haddon, Conqueror of Miz- 
ram and Cush.” This was strongly confirmatory 
of the announcement he had made last year to the 


' never spoken in any part of Persia. 


Society of the conquest of Egypt by Hsar-haddon. | 
4 : ‘clusions arrived at by M. Anquetil du Perron, 


In the way of geographical discovery, Colonel 
Rawlinson finds that Sippareh, or Sepharvaim, was 
the same place as Borsippa, the modern Birs. 
has found in the Talmud abundant confirmation of 
the Scythic empire of Nimrod, and has ascer- 
tained that the primeval cities were situated to the 
south as he had always suspected, Erech being 
Warka, Accad the same as Akar near Warsit, and 
Calneh, Niffer. He is still inclined to see Shinaar 
in the modern Senkereh. Colonel Sykes read a 
paper illustrating some miniature figures of 
Buddhist chaityas, moulded in clay, found by 
Major Kittoe in the ruins of the temple of Sarnath, 
near Benares, and which were exact representations 
of the large chaityas in the Indian rock-cut tem- 


He | 


ples. These figures contain the Buddhist confes- | 


sion of faith stamped in relief upon a separate bit 


of clay, which must have been imbedded while the | ¢ 
| researches in their respective departments of lite- 


latter was still soft, because the relief inscription on 


the embedded bits of clay was in all cases visibly | 


impressed on the side of the hollow from which , it 
was extracted. Professor Wilson, in his ‘ Ariana 
Antiqua,’ has given a drawing of a seal bearing 


the same dogma; and Dr. J. Bird discovered it | 


engraven on a copper-plate in the excavations 


which he made at the Budahist rock-cut temples of , 


Kenari. The characters of the various inscriptions 
indicate that they were written between the 
seventh and tenth centuries. The language is 
Sanscrit, but is seldom accurate, and no two of the 
inscriptions quite agree, but the sense of all is the 
same. Mr. Spence Hardy, in his ‘Manual of 
Buddhism,’ states the dogma to be cotemporaneous 
with Buddha himself, but it is somewhat singular 
that it has not been found among any of the more 
ancient Buddhist inscriptions, Colonel Sykes con- 


siders these chaityas to have been votive offerings, | 
similar in character to the offerings made in the | 


Roman-catholic church in cases of sickness, dis- 
tress, &c, The discovery of this dogma in different 
parts, and written so late as the beginning of the 
tenth century, proves the prevalence of Buddhism 
up to that period, and substantiates the accounts 


| which are united by a band. 


given of Buddhism in India by the Chinese travel- | 


lers of the fifth and seventh centuries. 


Srno-Ecyprtan.—/eb. 8th.—Dr. J. Lee in the 
chair. After some feeling remarks by the Chair- 
man on the loss which the Society had experienced 
in the death of that distinguished orientalist, the 
Rev. Samuel Lee, D.D., the following communi- 
cations were made. Ist. A paper was read ‘On 
the Zend-Avesta,’ by Dr. W. Camps. This paper 
was divided into three principal heads. Firstly, 
regarding the person who is the reputed author of 
the Zend books ; secondly, respecting the language 
which these remarkable books were written ; 


the name Zend-Avesta. According to the Da- 
bistan, Zerduscht or Zoroaster was born in Rai, 
a town in the province of Jebal, or Irak-Ajam, the 
country of the ancient Parthians, and appeared as 
areligious reformer in the reign of Gushtap, the 


' symbol of heaven abbreviated. 


Aischylus. It was not doubted by the elegant trans- 
lator of the Zend-Avesta, M. Anquetil du Perron, 
that the Zend was the old language of Media, and 
that the books preserved in that very ancient lan- 
guage were the genuine works of Zerduscht or 
Zoroaster, and written in the fifth or sixth century 
before Christ, although some have thought that 
the Zend language was a dialect of the Sanscrit, 
introduced into Persia for religious purposes, and 
The learned 
Professor Rask, however, readily admits the con- 


and is decidedly in favour of the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Zend. The language of the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Persepolis, as far as yet 
discovered and deciphered by Professor Grotefend, 
constitutes in his judgment a most powerful argu- 
ment in support of the opinion that the Zend was 
the real language of ancient Media. Dr. Camps 
stated that in the present attempt to give any 
account of this remarkable and interesting col- 
lection of liturgical services, he was chiefly in- 
debted to the translation of it by the oriental 
scholar already mentioned, Anquetil du Perron. 
The author of the paper gave an account of the 
religion and philesophy contained in these singular 
literary productions, referring also incidentally to 
the writings of many distinguished oriental 
scholars, acknowledging their valuable labours and 


rary inquiry. Dr. Camps concluded his paper by 
asserting his conviction that Zerduscht or Zoroaster 


had earned for himself a fair and just title to the’ 


name and character of a reformer and a philoso- 
pher. 2nd. Mr. Ainsworth read a communication 
‘On the Discoveries in Ancient Art, recorded in 
Mr. W. B. Barker’s work, the Lares and Penates 
of Cilicia.’ 3rd. ‘On some Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Cylinders,’ by Professor Grotefend of Hano- 
ver, translated by Mr. T. Lascelles Wraxall, and 
communicated by Dr. Lee. On these cylinders, a 
yod seizes with either arm a beast resembling a 
wild goat, which, rising on its hind legs, bends its 
head back ; but on the Assyrian cylinders, in which 
everything, as far as possible, is formed of stars, 
the god, as the ostrich-subduer, with curly hair and 
a long robe, is represented as advancing with four 
wings ; while the Babylonian beast-subduer, with 
a flat hat, and a short jacket, extends his legs, 
Both beast-tamers 
appear to have a plant as the symbol of purity. 
But while on the Babylonian cylinders another 
beast is associated with the goat, the Assyrians’ 
contain the peculiar sign of fruitfulness by a fish, 
and the sign of conception, together with the 
Dr. Grotefend is 
of opinion that the subjects referred to in these 
interesting oriental relics are all, or nearly all, of 
a religious signification, and represent a battle of 


| good spirits or beings against sin. 











Antiquartes.—Feb. 10th.—J. P. Collier, Esq., 
V.P.,in the chair. Mr. Edward Backhouse Eastwick, 
Mr. W. E. Wynn, M.P., Mr. Charles Hill, Mr. G. E. 
Street, architect, Dr. Henry Clarke, and Mr. Wm. 
Fige, were elected Fellows. Mr. Evans exhibited 
a copy of an order in council which had been 


c | issued in the reign of James the Second, giving 
and thirdly, as to the Zend books themselves, under | 


instructions to those who were desirous of being 
touched for the “King’s Evil.” This order had 
been framed and hung up in the church of King’s 
Langley, where it had ever since remained until 
the present occasion, when it was kindly lent for 
exhibition by the Rev. J, Butt, the vicar of that 


parish. The frame included another paper— 
namely, a notification from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury as to the day on which the feast of 
St. Matthias ought to be kept in leap year. Mr. 
Cole exhibited a collection of pamphlets and docu- 
ments illustrative of the practice of touching for 
the evil. Lord Londesborough exhibited to the 
meeting some curious gold ornaments. In a note 
to the President, his lordship stated that they were 
found last year by a peasant in Ireland, while 
digging for stones}in an ancient “rath” or fort, 
in the county of Limerick. They were discovered 
rolled or twisted together, and appeared to have 
been deposited without any covering or protection. 
The man offered them for sale to a jeweller in 
Limerick, when they were purchased by a Roman 
Catholic priest, from whom Lord Londesborough 
obtained them. They are remarkable for their 
extreme simplicity, being formed of strips of 
metal slightly twisted. Mr. Wylie, in a memoir 
addressed to Mr. Akerman, communicated: an 
account of some Teutonic remains, supposed to be 
Saxon, found in the neighbourhood of Dieppe. 
Mr. Wylie stated that during the last summer he 
was sojourning on the French coast, and resolved 
to examine the Merovingian remains in the mu- 
seums of Rouen and Dieppe, but he had no idea 
that he should encounter any which told of our 
Saxon ancestors. We possess, however, good 
evidence of the presence of the Saxons in Gaul, 
The spoils of the coasts both of Britain and of the 
Continent, were by turns the objects of their 
attraction, and the frequency of their visits origi- 
ginated, as is well known, the term ‘‘Littus 
Saxonicum.” The Saxon keols could have had but 
little chance against the well-appointed galleys of 
the Rowans, but they could navigate streams 
which were closed to those galleys. It had been 
well observed by Gibbon that the most sequestered 
places had no reason to presume on their security. 
The pirates who had entered the mouth of the 
Seine or the Rhone might descend with the rapid 
stream of the Rhone into the Mediterranean. The 
daring deeds of these men found a record in the 
historians of Gaul, and the pages of Sidonius 
Apollinaris are sufficient to rescue their name from 
oblivion, while Jornandes and P. Diaconus record 
their valour on the battle-field of Chalons, in the 
middle of the fifth century. Mr. Wylie had been 
led to visit the spot known as Le Tournisle, about 
four miles from Dieppe, in which M. Feret, a 
French antiquary, had discovered many objects 
that could scarcely be considered Frankish, inas- 
much as that, though essentially Teutonic in 
character, they were unlike the undoubted remains 
of Frank people disinterred in the cemeteries of 
Londinieres aud Envermu. No specimen of the 
dreaded ‘‘ Francisca” or missile axe, used with 
such powerful effect by the Franks, had been 
found at Le Tournisle, but knives, spear-heads, 
and fibula, resembling those taken from Saxon 
graves in England. The writer illustrated his in- 
teresting memoir by his own sketches, including a 
view of the spot termed Le ournisle, with its 
tumular earthwork and fosse, and drawings of the 
remains there discovered, comprising urns, axe- 
heads, fibulz, rings, and other objects of personal 
ornament. 


R. S. or LireratureE— Feb. 23rd.—The Earl 
of Carlisle, President, in the chair. W. R. 
Hamilton, Esq., Vice-President, read a paper, 
drawn up by his son, Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton 
of the Grenadier Guards, ‘On some late Dis- 
coveries by M. Mariette, on the Site of the 
Serapeum, in the Neighbourhood of the Ancient 
Memphis.’ M. Mariette was sent out by the 
French government in 1850, for the purpose of 
making these investigations, but for some time he 
was only successful in discovering several tombs, 
statues, and sphinxes, which had been hitherto 
hidden from view by the sands of the desert. At 
length, however, in pursuing his researches to the 
north of the Great Pyramid of Sakara, and to the 
west of the great ally of the sphinxes, he came 
upon the entrance of a gallery excavated out of the 
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rock which underlies the sand, and about three 
quarters of a mile north-west of the Great Pyramid. 
On clearing away the sand, he found the gallery 
itself much blocked up by stones and rubbish, yet 
less encumbered as he approached the more remote 
parts. After passing two. or three galleries, at 
right angles to the one just opened, and which 
contained nothing of interest, he reached the prin- 
cipai building of what he now recognised as the 
Serapeum. He found that the main gallery ex- 
tended several hundred yards, and that on each 
side there were vaulted chambers, containing 
gigantic sarcophagi of the sacred bull Apis. This 
discovery took place on November 12, 1851. 
Colonel Hamilton adds, that M. Mariette had the 
kindness to light up these sepulchral vaults with a 
profusion of wax-lights on the occasion of his 
visiting them, so that the English traveller had an 
admirable view of these remarkable discoveries. 
The entrance to these galleries was by an inclined 
plane from the surface of the desert, about twelve 
feet broad, and cut out of the solid rock ; having, 
on each side, perpendicular walls, on the faces of 
which were many funereal tablets, which have now 
been removed to Paris. The galleries themselves 
and the lateral chambers were in like manner 
hewn out of the rock, the principal one being 
about sixteen feet broad and fourteen feet high. 
The walls to the spring of the arches are perpendi- 
cular, and the ceilings both of the gallery and side 
vaults are arched, forming groins where they meet. 
Perhaps, like those of the tomb of Psammetichus 
in the cliff which forms the eastern boundary of 
the desert, these walls and arched roof were lined 
originally with a casing of harder stone, since 
removed, The whole nmnaber of sarcophagi is 
thirty-one ; of these, sixteen were ina side gallery : 
the greater part are made of dark green granite, 
but the quarries from which they have been cut 
have not been ascertained. Hieroglyphics have 
been met with on two only. They are all of | 
gigantic proportions, those in dark green granite 

are from twelve feet six and halt inches to twelve 

feet ten inches long, seven feet seven inches broad, 

and seven feet seven inches high, exclusive of the 

cover, which is in one solid block, not less than 

three feet three inches thick, so that their whole 

height is nearly eleven feet. The inner edges of 

the sarcophagi are bevelled off, so as to allow a 

corresponding bevel in the cover, to fit into it when 

put on. The floor of each lateral vault is between 

four and five feet below the level of the centre 

gallery ; in dimension, they are about thirty-nine 

feet long, fifteen and half broad, and twenty feet 

high. All the sarcophagi are in a pure state of 
preservation, and the surfaces retain their original 

polish. The covers have all been removed two or 

three feet from their original position, being pushed 

forward, so as to leave room for any one to descend 

into them from the hinder side. M. Mariette con- 

jectures that this must have been done by Cambyses 

and the Persians. No vestiges have been found in 

them of the embalmed sacred bulls. The Serapeum 

lies about north-west of the modern village of 
Metraheneh, which is believed to occupy the site 

of the ancient Memphis. Colonel Hamilton’s 

paper was accompanied by sketches of these 

sepulchral chambers, and plans of their areas. 














Crvin ENGINEERS.—Feb. 22nd.— James Meadows 
Rendel, Esq., President, in the chair. The evening 
was entirely devoted to the renewed discussion of | 
Mr. B. Cheverton’s Paper, ‘On the use of Heated 
Air as a motive power.’ The construction of Erics- 
son’s Engine, and the application of the Regene- 
rator, were first described, and it was then argued 
that the action of the regenerator almost amounted, 


was not of the utility that had been presumed. 








From the best accounts, it appeared that various 
practical difficulties existed in the application of 
heated air as a motive power, and from calculations 
which were entered into it was shown that the 
mean pressure of the air in the working cylinder 
being 44lbs, the engines making eleven strokes 
per minute, a total power was developed, which, 
after making a proper deduction for friction and 





waste, did not exceed 208 H.P. with the cumbrous 
machinery which was described ; it was then con- 
tended that with such a fine model of a ship, and 
under the circumstances of the experiments, a 
greater speed than seven miles an hour ought to 
have been attained with a less expenditure ot fuel, 
and that therefore, at present, the Caloric Engine 
could not be practically regarded as a successful 
innovation. Tables and diagrams were exhibited, 
for the purpose of showing the relative amount of 
power obtainable from a given quantity of heat 
applied in expanding air and in producing steam, 
showing that after taking into account all the 
conditions of each case, the useful effect would be 
nearly the same, independent of the regenerator, 
which if not a fallacy, would turn the scale in 
favour of the use of heated air. It was submitted 
by other speakers, that the machine involved a 
mechanical fallacy, as the regenerator produced no 
mechanical effect whatever. It might be granted 
that the regenerator of Ericsson’s engine received 
and redelivered the heat in the manner described, 
and that when the working piston was descending 
the heat was deposited, and that when ascending 
the heat was restored, but that operation could 
only result as a consequence of the motion of the 
piston, and not as a cause of its motion—hence no 
mechanical effort was made. This result was easily 
shown, by assuming the contents of the pump to 
be 1, and the contents of the working cylinder to 
be 2. If the working piston was at the bottom of 
the cylinder, and in equilibrio with the external 
atmosphere, as regarded the pressure on a unit of 
surface, and then began to move and the air to be 
heated, in its passage through the regenerator, 
from 32° to a temperature of 512°, so as to double 
its volume, the lower piston would constantly pro- 
duce a vacuity, so to speak, of 2, to be constantly 
fed by a supply of 1 from the pump, expanded 
into 2 by the increase of temperature——conse- 
quently the piston, at every instant of its motion, 
remained in equilibrio with the external atmo- | 
sphere, and no mechanical effect could result. 
Still in Ericsson’s engine a mechanical effect had 
been produced, but then this mechanical effect was 
no greater than would be produced without the 
aid of the regenerator by the simple action of the 
furnace itself, and not so economically as by the 
use of steam. Further investigations were entered 
into of the theory of the Air Engine, and the ge- 
neral result appeared to exhibit so much distrust 
of the accounts already received of the working of 
the caloric ship, that it was suggested that the 
further discussion of the subject should be adjourned 
for a few weeks, and meanwhile another paper 
was proposed to be written, so that the question 
could be more fully discussed on the next occasion, 








Socrety or Arts.—Feb. 16th.—W. Tooke, Esq., 
F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair. Mr. J. Sparkes 
Hall read a paper ‘On the History and Manufac- 
ture of Boots and Shoes,’ in which he gave an 
elaborate account of that article of costume from 
the earliest period to the present time, illustrating 
his remarks by reference to a large collection of 
specimens and diagrams, many of the latter being 
taken from Egyptian and other remains at the 
British Museum. Mr. Sparkes Hall gave a most 
interesting extract from an essay on shoes and 
slippers, written by Professor Camper, of Leyden, 
about 100 years back. He then came to the prac- 
tical part of the question—the boots and shoes of | 
the present day, and how they were produced. | 
Boots were preferable, he said, to shoes, as they | 
gave greater support to the feet and ankles, and | 
tended rather to strengthen the veins.and muscles. | 
The inconvenience of lace and button boots was 
then referred to, and the substitute of elastic web | 
sides, introduced by Mr. Sparkes Hall about twenty | 
years ago, was thought to be preferable. Some | 
difficulties were at first encountered in getting a | 
web which should be at all times and seasons per- | 
fectly elastic and pliable, and should return to its | 
normal state on the removal of any strain. This | 
had been attempted with spiral wire, and with the | 
ordinary india-rubber, but it was found that the | 
one was too rigid, and that the other on a cold 








day lost all its elastic properties. After a series of 
experiments and the introduction of vulcanized 
india-rubber, the exact elasticity required was 
obtained. 


Botanicau.— Feb. 4th.—A. Henfrey, Esq., V.-P, 
F.R.S., in the chair. Mr. R. Bardin presented a 
collection of plants collected by him on the last 
expedition sent in search of Sir John Franklin, 
Mr. A. Irvine exhibited a specimen of Asplenium 
fontanum, collected at Ashford, near Petersfield, 
Hants. Mr. J. 8S. Syme, the curator, stated that 
the distribution of British duplicates, comprising 
20,000 specimens, including 1150 species and va- 
rieties, would take place this month. Mr. Syme 
read a paper, being ‘Notices of the Localities of 
Rare Plants in the Neighbourhood of London.” 


Mustcat Instirute-—Feb. 12th—The Rev. Mr. 
Nicolay in the chair. A paper was read by Mr. 
Thomas Oliphant on ‘ Musical Facts and Fallacies,’ 
which he illustrated by reference to Henry Carey, 
the ‘facts and fallacies” of whose life and works 
formed the subject of the present lecture. Several 
of his ballads (both words and music being his own 
composition) were sung by Mr. Benson and Miss 
Taylor, and a curious contrast was afforded by 
comparing the original harmonies of these old 
songs with those fitted by composers of the 
present day. Carey is still well known as the 
author of ‘Sally in our Alley.’ 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Royal Institution, 4p.m.— (Dr. A.W. Hoffmann, 

on Organic Chemistry.) 

— Geographical, 85 p.m.—(1. The Mines of Co- 
piapo, by Col. J. A. Lloyd, F.R.S., F.RGS.,, 
H.B.M.’s Chargé d’ Affaires in Bolivia—com- 
municated by H.R.H. Prince Albert, through 
Sir Roderick I. Murchison; 2. Report of a 
Canoe Expedition along the East Coast of 
Vancouver’s Island, by Governor J. Deuglas— 
communicated by the Colonial Office.) 

_ Institute of Actuaries, 7 p.m.—(An exposé of the 
fallacy ‘that it is Just to Tax Temporary An- 
nuities at the Same Rate as Perpetual Annni- 
ties, by Peter Hardy, Esq., F.R.S.) 

— School of Mines.—(Natural History, 1 p.m.)— 
(Mining, 3 p.m.) 

Tuesday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Thomas Wharton 
Jones, Esq., F.R.S., on Animal Physiology.) 

Linnean, 8 p.m. 

Horticultural, 3 p.m. 

Medical, 4 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Mr. W. Fairbairn, M. 
Inst. C.E., on the Increased Strength of Cast- 
Iron, produced by the use of Improved Coke.) 

Pathological, 8 p.m. : 

School of Mines.—(Chemistry, 1] a.m.)—(Mine- 
ralogy, 1 p.m.)—(Geology, 3 p.m.) ’ 

Wednesday.—Royal Institution, 4 p.m.—(Dr. A. W. Hoff: 

mann, on Organic Chemistry.) 

— Society of Arts, 8 p.m. ; 

— School of Mines.—(Metallurgy, 11 a.m.)—(Mine- 
ralogy, 1 p.m.)—(Mining, 3 p.m.) 

Thursday.—Royai Institution, 3 p.m.—(John Phillips, Esq., 

F.R.S., on the General Principles of Geology.) 

-- Royal, 8} p.m. 

—  Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Zoological, 3 p.m. 

~- Harveian, 7} p.m. ‘ 

_ School of Mines.— (Chemistry, 11 a.m.)—(Mine- 
ralogy, 1 p.m.)—(Geology, 3 p.m.) 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(E. A. Freeman, 

isq., on the Constructive Principles of the 
Principal Styles of Architecture.) 

— Botanical, 8 p.m. 

— Archeological Institute, 4 p.m. _ 

— School of Mines.—(Metallurgy, 11 a.m.)—(Na 
tural History, 1 p.m.)—(Mining, 3 p.m.) 

Saturday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor William 

son, on the Philosophy of Chemistry.) 
Asiatic, 2 p.m. 
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FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
In giving a final notice of the pictures in this years 
Exhibition, it would be an omission to defer any 
longer mention of the works of Mr. W. Linton. 
The most effective of these two contributions, The 
Ferry (451), painted in the artist’s usual impasto 
style, is not remarkable for its thickness or solidity. 


A mastery of treatment, apparently wonderful of 


attainment in this peculiar style, is the main — 
tion of the picture; along with the sent 
the various surfaces and textures of water, TOCK, 


| and foliage. At a certain point of distance the 
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lake appears to glitter, the stone comes out sharp 
and hard, and the trees round and bushy; though 
the painting is decidedly thin in parts. On the 
Thames, near Windsor (511), as it is more loaded 
with colour, so does it fail in the far distance to 
convey a fine sense of delicate aerial effect ; though 
in the near and middle parts the success of the 
style is more complete. Symptoms of haste, how- 
ever, are discernible throughout this work ; the hand 
of the artist has occasionally outstripped his thought, 
for many of the touches are quite unmeaning ; whilst. 
the trace of the original guiding outline, which still 
remains along the left bank of the river, only par- 
tially erased, shows either considerable neglect, or 
supreme indifference to the observation of the 
public. 

Mr. Stark’s paintings this year are good. The 
Warren, Eridge Park (216), is an excellent and 
patient study of woodland scenery. Near Tun- 
bridge Wells (501) is in almost equal order of merit. 

Amongst the figure paintings not yet mentioned, 
Crossing the Moor (470), by T. Brooks, is a forci- 
ble and expressive drawing. Though not perhaps 
equally firm throughout, the features of the girl, 
her head-dress and basket, are all admirable ; and 
the group is natural and pleasing. The other sub- 
ject by this artist, Want and Abundance (544), has 
equal merits of good and forcible painting. Though 
not of the imaginative or florid caste, there isa 
great deal of thought in the various by-play of this 
scene, which carries a moral with it. The younger 
of the starved children finding amidst her wretched 
poverty a crumb with which to feed the redbreast, 


carriage, are all traits which would not have oc- 
curred to every composer. 

The Parting (29), by T. Hall, is an old arrange- 
ment of figures, but in itself agreeable, the colour 
being, however, too painfully warm, 

Falstaff and his Recruits (27), by H. Shirley, de- 
serves a larger space of canvass, and, it may be 
added, more broad humour. There is really not 
much here to distinguish the scene from an ordi- 
nary encampment of medieval recruits in a pretty 
bit of landscape. Falstaff's wide belt, and Bar- 
dolph’s red nose, are after all very secondary con- 
tributions to the wit of the ecene as it ought to be. 

More in the genre style is the large picture, 
Enjoyment likely to be Interrupted (317), by Alex- 
ander Fraser, a group which will excite many a 
laugh, The boys, sucking up beer through straws, 
and interrupted by the entrance of the old woman, 
is a homely but amusing incident, and has been 
treated by the artist with his usual skill and dra- 
matic feeling ; and the effect of colour is full and 
pleasant, though the drawing be not over-powerful. 

Another subject, by a Scottish artist, is The Re- 
former's House, Edinburgh, during the Sixteenth 
Century (372), by J.D. Drummond. It is not sur- 
prising that various opinions have been expressed 
respecting this picture, for its merits are very 
unequal. On the one hand the novelty of the sub- 
ject and its importance attract attention, and the | 
fertility of design and copiousness of thought are | 
highly commendable. The idea in the mind of the | 
composer would seem to have been most complete, 
graphic, and dramatic. But the drawing of the | 
figures is imperfect, and the haste which was re- | 
quired in order to combine the various groups and | 
points of interest, before the single conception was | 
lost, gives a weak appearance to the piece as a} 
whole. The details have in fact been sacrificed to | 
the unity of the subject, and the effect of colour is | 
cold and the ornament bald. These defects will | 
Tuin the picture as to attractiveness ; but it con- | 
= much instruction, and will repay a thoughtful | 

udy. 

Another figure picture, The Arrest of Effie Deans at 
St. Leonard's Crags (140), by Miss J. McLeod, has 
the undisputed charm of gracefulness and tender- | 
hess; but is deficient in vehemence of expression. | 
The peculiar qualities of the style impart a pleasing | 
Sentiment to a scene which is wanting in higher 
powers. The merits of painting and colour at the | 
Same time are not insignificant. 

Nor should we omit to mention Mr. R. G. Kelly’s | 





character, thought, and study in its composition ; 
the different costumes, figures, and attitudes not 
only being interesting in their strong contrasts, 
but well expressing the various emotions of the 
actors. The figure of the clergyman is a little 
too prominent in the scene to be in harmonious 
keeping. 

Amongst the smailer subjects of the figure class, 
Mr. Brocky’s Delight (128) is an eminent instance 
alike of correct drawing, bold light and shade, and 
fine colour ; a most meritorious subject. The Head 
of an Old Man (565) is equally good. 

A Spanish Gipsy Mother (365), by J. Phillip, is 
striking from its arrangement of light, the reflec- 
tions of which from the dress, as thrown on the 
child and mother, are forcibly expressed. The 
right arm is, however, evidently disproportionately 
small, 

Mr. H. O’Neil’s St. Agnes (308) is in many re- 
spects a superior work. The countenance has a 
saint-like expression, and the painting is clear and 
vivid. A tendency to hardness and flatness, how- 
ever, suggestive of a German style of figure draw- 
ing, somewhat diminishes the effect. Some of the 
accessorial parts would seem to be treated conven- 
tionally ; but the figure is neither quite religious 
in style nor quite secular. A little alteration would 
soon convert it into a Marguret from the Faust, for 
which it might be easily mistaken. 

The few religious subjects of this year have 
generally been not successful. The figure, not well 
named, Christ beginneth to Preach (165), by J. Bowles, 
is painfully deficient in almost all the points essen- 
tial to success in so difficult a subject. Indeed the 
absence of all traditional modes of representation, 
except those that have come down to us through 
the Church of Rome ; the lack of guidance towards 
embodying in art the Protestant idea of the divine 
Founder of Christianity ; and the want ofan English 
religious school of treatment, are too clearly manifest 
from such an example. 

An American artist, D. Huntington, has contri- 
buted two large pictures, entitled The Sacred Lesson 
(48), and A Magdalen (282). They are ambitious 
in composition, style, and colour, and if considered 
as merely studies, showing that, far as the artist 
has gone, he has yet much more to learn before he 
attains the rank of a worthy follower of the great 
masters he studies, are well deserving attention. 

The fault of another studied work, The Presenta- 
tion of Samuel (347), by J. B. Bedford, is a want of 
unity in the various members of the group, who 
seem collected from various sources, and have no 
feeling in common. 

The Sappho (215) of Mr. C. Rolt is an impressive 
figure, though with an appearance of too great 
heaviness about the head and neck ; and here again 
a little more or a little less of conventionality would 
be desirable. Does it represent the ideal Sappho 
of Greek poetry? Then a little less of the mortal, 
and more of the Muse might be expected; but if 
the living, breathing, despairing lover of the Leu- 
cadian rock, then the lyre at her feet is out of place 
at such a moment. The figure entitled The Sea 
Nymph’s Toilette (207), we have already made 
acquaintance with, in the Exhibition of Sketches 
and Drawings. The present copy in oil is equally 
deficient in beauty of face, but elaborate in finish, 
with the former in water colours. 

Mr. Waterhouse’s group, 4 Roman Fruit Stall 
(433), has elegance of arrangement, and a fine 
feeling of colour, and promises well ; and the figures 
not far off, in The Village Spring (458), by Mr. T. 
F. Marshall, embody a pretty incident, perhaps not 
altogether new. 

Two heads, by J. P. Drew, something in the 
style of Inskipp (169 and 196), are pleasing in 
colour and treatment; and Mr. Gale’s heads are 
also to be noticed. Going to the Sistine Chapel 
(219), particularly, is well painted, though the face 
be not of remarkable beauty. Little Red Riding 
Hood (524), a pleasant though rather hard-fashioned 
group, by W. M. Wyllie; Mrs. Carpenter’s study 
of a child, J Know my Lesson (83), very expressive, 
almost too maturely so for its age; One of the 
Monks of Old (187), a fine head, though a study, 
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Century (403), by Vernon Hughes, and A Costwme 
Study (46), by T. Whitburn, will all be looked at 
with much interest. Less fortunate is the large 
picture, Desdemona and Emilia (291), by Miss L. 
E. Barker, though its points are occasionally good ; 
and an equal want of taste disfigures the vulgar 
figure, Preparing for the Chase (424), by Mr. Selous, 
most unfavourably contrasted with the elegant 
little group, A Young Lady on a Pony (425), ad- 
joining, by H. De Montpezat. Gleaners Tired (489), 
by W. Bowness, is a large, but glaringly disagree- 
able production; and J. G. Naish’s Spirit of the 
O’ Donoghue (321) is equally false in sentiment and 
wild in colour. In this purgatory of mistaken 
attempts must be mentioned also Endymion (516), 
by F. Walmisley, and Daniel (517), by H. Barrand, 
which rival one another in absurd and false imagery, 
matched only by the scene from Shelley’s ‘ Revolt 
of Islam,’ called Zhe Aerial Combat (233), by W. 
Huggins, where an uncouth Cytherea, sitting in a 
ball-dress upon some wet rocks, is a simple carica- 
ture of the poet’s etherial vision. Shakspeare has 
been ‘‘crucified” as cruelly as ever he was in 
Pope’s time, by the Lorenzo and Jessica scene (14), 
by J. S. Spencer; and Walter Scott, by the 
Ivanhoe (450) of W. Reiner. 

We turn with pleasure to the landscapes not yet 
noticed by us, amongst which Mr. Carmichael’s 
December Morning, Dunstanborough Castle (485), is 
a good specimen of his style. J. Middleton’s 7'ri- 
butary of the Lyn (484), and Sand Hills (530), are 
still pleasing. Mr. F. H. Henshaw’s Edinburgh 
(30), though everything seems out of place in the 
subject, is a clever production. A Water Mill, 
Dolgelly (25), by A. Barland, is a very pretty spark- 
ling scene, the falling water being the only failure 
of delineation. And Mr. Bates has furnished a 
very good sea-side sketch in Cupecure, near Bou- 
logne (24), and some Jersey studies. Messrs. Oliver 
and J. Callow contribute several bright pictures in 
the style we are familiar with from their hands, 
and Mr. F. Dillon’s Convent de la Vittoria, Seville 
(23), is highly characteristic. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s On the River Plym, Devon (44), 
though a little too bright, lias much promise in it. 
The tints of the middle distance are the true 
shades of the Dartmoor hills, whilst an agreeable 
introduction of brown into the near foliage in front 
gives hope of a warmer and richer tone of colour- 


ing. The fir on the right spoils that part of the 
subject. saw on the Corniche (76), by C. R. Stan- 


ley, is also pleasing from the extreme beauty of its 
subject. 

Mr. Henderson seems to be following in the track 
of Mr. Anthony. Shadows of the Past Haddon 
(279) is gloomy, but undoubtedly expressive. Mr. 
G. Hilditch affords another instance of a mannered 
style in Hove Church, near Brighton (123), in the 
flat Dutch manner ; whilst the unfortunate pink 
and purple colour in which Mr. Robins’s Fishing 
Boat Scene (335) has been invested, spoils an else 
pleasing subject. Mr. G. Stanfield has contributed 
two unusually large and good pictures in Sion, in 
the Canton Valais (484), and St. Maurice (477), 
which yet show hardness of handling and want of 
imagination—defects that have still to be remedied. 

Mr. Brandard’s small subject, Water Mill, Sheat- 
ley (354), is a very charming study of country life 
and streaming summer shadows. Swansea Bay, 
South Wales (129), by A. Vickers, is equally pleas- 
ing; and Brow Top, near Keswick (294), by W. 
Havell, is a sweet and engaging picture. 

Mr. Dawson has exhibited much ability and 
force in Dartmouth (463). In his peculiar manner, 
indeed, the character of the scene, in one of its 
phases at least, is successfully caught and pre- 
served; but this imaginative and ambitious style 
has not yet reached perfection. Mr. J. Peel's The 
Waterride in Borrowdale (205) is a clear bright 
painting; but we are compelled to point to Mr. 
Grimshawe’s Traws Afon, North Wales (70), as a 
lamentable instance of false colouring ; and the im- 
becilities of Mr. J. Giles’s View of Dunrobin 
Castle (538) are only matched by its style, which, 


| in fashion, has happily long been extinct. 


An architectural sketch of Rowen Cathedvral (5), 


scene of An Ejectment in Ireland (77), which has| by Mr. J. E. Collins; A Belle of the Eighteenth | by L. J. Wood, is remarkable for its elegance and 
)» } ¥ ) J y 
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for the excellence of the figures; and Mr, T. | 
Scandrett is not unsuccessfully progressing in the 
style of David Roberts in his Cathedral of St. 
Bavon (539). 

Amongst the animal painters Mr. Armfield again 
charms the eye with a sense of almost perfection 
in his groups, The Reaper's Dogs (9), and Terriers 
and Hedgehog (558). Mr. 'T. Earl has produced a 
very popular and attractive picture in The Critics 
(131), which represents two terriers looking at a 
print after Landseer’s Laying Down the Law, not- 
withstanding the unnatural and therefore false 
idea on which it is founded. Sir Edwin had 
strained the idea of canine intelligence nearly as 





far as it would bear: this is an advance upon him. 
Three other pictures are in Mr. Earl’s usual style. 
Mr. J. C. Morris paints a cow’s head looking out 
of a picture, with the title of Left at Home (127), 
a subject which conveys but little either of amuse- 
ment or instruction, and appears to us to be skill 
thrown away; Mr. Horlor has furnished a success- 
ful picture, in the Landseer and Herring style, in 
his Keeper’s House (426). Just Out—the Tale of a 
Teal (331), by T. Wolf, is a spirited and dashing 
scene, excellentin drawing, but a little out in tone. 
It has been bought by the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
whose partiality for subjects of natural history is 
well known. 

The Sculpture this year presents very little that 
requires notice. Jelen veiled before Paris (570), 
by C. P. Bacon, scarcely deserves the material and 
skill that have been occupied with an idea, of which 
the Exhibition might well have furnished the first 
and the last examples. A pair of busts by Theed, 
Helen (583) and Sappho (589), are remarkable 
among the rest for an ease, refinement, and elegance, 
which do credit to the taste of the artist. 


At Paris, the regulations for the approaching 
Annual Exhibition of the Works of Living Artists 
have been issued, by the Director-General of the 
Museum of the Louvre, Count de Nieuwerkerke. 
As usual, they declare that the exhibition will be 
open to foreigners as well as natives; that each 
exhibitor will only be allowed to send three works ; 
that paintings, drawings, miniatures, engravings, 
lithographs, sculpture, engravings of medals, and 
architectural designs, will be admitted; that a 
medal d'honneur, with 160/., will be given to the 
best work of all; and that other medals, not ex- 
ceeding 21 for painting, 12 for sculpture, 7 for en- 
graving and lithography, and 6 for architecture, 
will be given to other meritorious works—the 
said medals being divided into three classes, of 
which the first is to be worth 60/., the second, 20/., 
and the third, 10/. ; and that artists sending works 
are to accompany them with a written statement 
of their names, places and dates of birth, names of 
the masters with whom they studied, and an ac- 
count of the recompenses they have obtained, if 
any. It has already been announced, in this jour- 
nal, that works destined for the exhibition must be 
sent, free of expense, to the Menus-Plaisirs, Fau- 
bourg Poissonniére, at Paris, before the 30th 
March ; and that the exhibition will be thrown 
open to the public on the Ist May. We again 
earnestly exhort English artists to forward speci- 
mens of their productions. As we have said be- 
fore, they have much to hope for in so doing— 
nothing to lose. Continental fame is more likely 
to be gained by one exhibition at Paris than by 
half a dozen at London ; the chances of sale are 


greater there, for, in addition to private indivi- | 


duals, the Government always purchases largely ; 
and, besides, it is due to the English school, to prove 
that it has no need to fear a comparison with that 


_ of France. 


By a recent decree of the Emperor of the French, 
what is called “the administration of the Fine 
Arts,” has been transferred from the Minister of 
the Interior to the Minister of State. This depart- 
ment of the Fine Arts costs the country annually 
194,000/. more than two or three of our Ministries. 
Of this sum, nearly 20,000/. are devoted to the 
keeping up of the French School at Rome, the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris, the Schools of Draw- 
ing at Paris, Lyons, and Dijon, and the Conserva- 
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| toires of Music and Declamation at Paris, Lille, 


Toulouse, Metz, and Marseilles; 26,0001. to pur- 
chases of pictures, busts, and statues of the bm- 





present THE Harmonic UNton is only a third gq. 
cred Harmonic Society. On Monday evenin 
Handel’s Messiah was performed, and Mendelssohn's 


peror, of blocks of marble, and of paintings at | £lijahis announced for the next meeting, on Tues. 
exhibitions ; nearly 12,000/. to encouragements and | day, March 8. The performance of the Messiah, 


subscriptions to the Fine Arts; 5,600/. as indem- 
nities to artists, dramatic authors, and composers; 
55,0002. as subventions to the theatres :—whilst the 
rest goes in artistic decorations of public buildings, 





i 


was safe with so well-appointed a company of 
soloists, and with choruses so efficient. Mrs. Sims 
Reeves, Miss Dolby, and Miss Rowland, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Mr. Lawler, were the chief vocalists, 


pensions to actors, artists, and musicians, and | ForJudus Maccabeus, Mrs. Enderssohn, Miss Dolby 
other purposes connected more or less closely with | Miss Bassano, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr, Lawler 
the encouragement of the arts. Let political eco- | 


nomists say what they will, there is something 
truly noble in this national patronage of art. It is 
one of those things which are ‘‘ managed better” 
by the French than by ourselves. 

Picture sales have been rather frequent of late 
in Paris, and, on the whole, good prices have been 
obtained. At one the other day a portrait of a wo- 
man, purporting to be by Sir Joshua Reynolds, was 
put up; but as it only fetched 52/. perhaps doubts 
may be entertained of its authenticity. At another 
the Marquis of Hertford purchased Decamps’ 
Woman at a Fountain for 2600 francs; and at the 
same sale, Meissonnier’s Gentleman reading a Letter 
fetched 160/.; whilst a landscape, by Th. Rousseau, 
went at 105/.; a Christ on the Cross, by E. Dela- 
croix, at 164/.; a Female leaving a Bath, by Diaz, 
at ‘a. ; and a Religious Ceremony, by Isabey, at 
94. 

The Association of Artists of the province of 
Prussia have just opened the annual exhibition in 
the royal palace at Konigsberg. The number of 
works is about 500, the greater part of them from 
Berlin and Dusseldorff. Some Dutch, French, and 
Bavarian artists are amongst the exhibitors. The 
“lions” of the show are a Godefroy de Bouillon 
before Jerusalem, by M. Jacobs, and a Dying 
Adonis, by Professor Kloeber of Berlin. 





MUSIC. 


MADAME PLEYEL has been delighting the borderers 
with her performances, a concert at Carlisle on 
Monday evening being attended by a crowded and 
appreciating audience. The concert was under the 
management of Mr. H. E. Ford, Organist of the 
Cathedral. Madame Fiorentini, Miss Alleyne, Mr. 
Weiss, and Mr. Frank Mori were also engaged. 
Our readers may be amused by the following 
extract from a musical criticism of the Dublin 
paper, ‘The Nation,’ which was used at Carlisle to 
make known to the uninitiated the peculiarities of 
Madame Pleyel’s performances. It shows that the 
vehemence and eccentricity of ‘The Nation’ is 
confined to political topics. The writer is re- 
ferring to her playing Liszt’s ‘Tarantella.’ ‘‘ The 
piquant grace, the waywardness, the coquettish- 
ness, the unreasonableness, if we may say so, of its 
spirit are all purely feminine, and they have found 
in her a delicate, spiritual, tantalizing, provoking, 
triumphant translator that no male brain or fingers 
need ever hope to equal. We fancy it must have 
been whilst still panting from the exhaustion of 
following her through all these rapid transitions of 
womanly caprice, executed with an unerring head 
that seems steel-gloved from its force and vigour, 
that Liszt exclaimed that she was not ‘La plus 
grande, mais le plus grand pianist du monde.’” 
The SacrED Harmonic Socrety’s performance 
of Judas Maccabeus, last Friday evening, the 18th, 
at Exeter Hall, was eminently successful. The 
fine choruses, for which this work of Handel is dis- 
tinguished, were heard with grand effect. The 
triumphal, ‘Fallen is the foe,’ and the plaintive 
‘Mourn, ye afflicted children,’ and ‘For Sion 
lamentation make,’ were given with beautiful 
appropriateness. The solo singers were Misses 
Birch, Deakin, and Huddart, and Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, H. Phillips, and F. Williams. Judas 
Maccabeus is the least perfectly sustained through- 
out of Handel's great oratorios, but it has many 
master passages, which make it so grand a work. 


| 
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are engaged. 

The PHitHaRMONIc Society has made its public 
announcement of the opening of the season on the 
14th of March. Besides the established orchestral 
works of their répertotre, compositions new or little 
known in this country are promised. Treaties 
are said to be pending with the most distinguished 
vocalists expected to be in London during the sea- 
son, including Madame Garcia Viardot, Madame 
Castellan, Madame Clara Novello, Signors Lablache 
and Gardoni, and Herr Staudigl. We have confi.- 
dence in the energetic and intelligent management 
of the directors of these concerts, which have now 
completed forty seasons, and have been mainl 
instrumental in introducing an extended taste for 
the highest order of music in this country. 

Mr, CHARLES SALAMAN’S first performance of 
classical pianoforte music took place on Wednesday 
evening. The programme contained Sonata in A 
major, piano and violin, Beethoven; Sonata in E 
flat, pianoforte solo, Steibelt; Trio in E, piano, 
violin, and violoncello, Hummel; Sonata solo, and 


Mr. Salaman was assisted by Messrs. Blagrove and 
Piatta. Miss Bird’s vocal performances varied the 
entertainment. 

The New Puitnarmonic Socrety has issued its 
programme for the season, and among the works 
promised are Beethoven’s cantata, ‘The praise of 
Music,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘Walpurgis Night,’ Gluck’s 
choruses from Jphigenia, Beethoyen’s ‘Choral 
Symphony,’ Mendelssohn’s symphony in C minor, 
Beethoven’s choruses from the Ruins of Athens, a 
selection from E. J. Loder’s Island of Calypso, Hors- 
ley’s overture to Genoveva, part of Dr. Wylde’s 
music to Paradise Lost, double symphony for two 
orchestras by Dr. Spohr, overture to Faust and 
The Vampire by Lindpaintner, Weber's unpublished 
cantata, ‘Kampf und Sieg,’ Macfarren’s overture to 
Don Carlos, a new composition by E. Silas, and 
vocal pieces by John Barnett, Henry Smart, and 
Howard Glover. The strength of the orchestra 
and the chorus is to be greater than last year, and 
with Dr. Spohr as one of the conductors let us hope 
that the season may be a successful one. 

The Concerts of the QUARTETT ASSOCIATION, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Sainton, Hill, Cooper, and Piatti, 
are to commence on April 14th, at Willis’s Rooms. 
Few concerts of last season were more popular with 
the lovers of classical music than these Quartett 
réunions, at which the most perfect performances 
of concerted music by first-rate instrumentalists 
were heard. As in last season, a pianist of eml- 
nence will be engaged for each performance, and 
the programme of compositions will be edited, with 
critical analyses and notes, by Mr. Macfarren, whose 
judicious, if not too sublimated, remarks prepare 
for and assist the better enjoyment of the musical 
treat. 


Our intelligence from abroad, this week, though 
somewhat lengthy, is not unimportant. At Paris, 
there has been no novelty of any kind ; and for 
want of more substantial pabulum, the musical 
circles of that city have been amusing themselves 
by quizzing the manner in which Comte Ory was 
represented at the Grand Opéra, on the occasion of 
the imperial visit in state, mentioned in our last 
Rozer, it seems, was out of voice, and sang most 
wretchedly ; the other performers were not at all 
‘ up’ in their parts ; the choruses squalled terribly; 

















and the orchestra displayed a lofty contempt for 


The Sacred Harmonic Society have thorough com- | tune. Altogether, the exhibition was a sad one, 
mand of the music from its frequent repetition, and | and was truly disgraceful to a theatre which mo- 


their performance of it is most effective. 





| destly boasts of being the first in Europe. The 


It may be because of the Lent season, but at | excuse of the management is that the opera had to 


duet in B flat, piano and violoncello, Mendelssohn. - 
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be got up with extreme haste ; but asit is one of the 
stock pieces of the house—one, too, that has served as 
a substitute on an emergency for years—haste is no 
excuse for imperfection. Besides, the Grand Opéra, 
with such a company, and such a répertoire as 
it possesses, should never be in a hurry with 
anything. On dit that Don Juan is to be got up 


Royal at Berlin has produced Auber’s Lac des 
Fées with success. Mdlle. Wagner is to quit it on 

| the Ist of March on leave of absence. At the | 
Wilhelmstadt, in the same city, Giralda is in pre- 
paration ; and amongst the concert-givers is 
''erese Milanollo. The audience at the Hamburgh 
at this theatre with extraordinary splendour. On | Theatre was greatly alarmed a few nights ago, on 
dit, also, that Meverbeer’s new five-act opera is to | learning that Herr Formes, while playing Leperello, 
be forthwith put into rehearsal ; but this we have | nearly broke his neck by falling down a trap 
wood reason to doubt. The first novelties will | negligently left open. The new opera of M. Von 
probably be the Last Day of the Fronde, which is | Flotow, recently performed for the first time at 

announced to be in rehearsal, and a ballet in three | the Imperial Theatre at Vienna, has been brought 
out with success at the theatre at Stettin ;—it is 


acts, for Mdlle. Priora. At the Opéra Comique, the > th 

new opera, by Ambroise Thomas, libretto by Sau- | called Indra: and at Konigsberg, a new operetta 
vage, is so far ready that it can be brought out as | of much merit, by Sobolewsky, has been produced. | 
soon as the interest of the recent novelties shall | If the Swiss papers are to be believed, one of the | 
begin to flag. ‘The legal warfare between Malle. | most accomplished opera companies in Europe is | 
Cruvelli and M. Costi, director of the Italian | now performing at Geneva, with Levasseur, of the | 
Theatre, is, fortunately for both parties, at an end, | Grand Opera of Paris, as a star ; but we respect- | 
thanks to the friendly intervention of a judge of | fully decline to place implicit faith in the assertions | 
the Tribunal of Commerce. It is to be hoped that | or judgment of our Helvetian contemporaries. | 
they will not squabble again. Nothing will be Here is a startling piece of news from one of 
easier than to maintain peace, if the lady will only | our Berlin letters :—‘: The newspapers of different 
be a little less capricious, and the gentleman a | countries have recently teemed with accounts of 
little less domineering ; and perhaps their duty to 
the public requires that they should be so. Welearn, | blishing charitable institutions in Sweden. 
further, from Paris, that M. Auber has commenced | has done nothing of the kind. 
operations as Director of the music of the chapel of | she has ceased to be profusely generous.” 
‘his Imperial Majesty, the Emperor.’ He has col- 
lected an able band, and has added to it twelve 
male and twelve female vocalists. His Majesty, | celebrated cantatrice, has been affianced, and will 
who seems musically inclined, has charged M. | soon be married to Professor Gneist, a gentleman 
Labarre, a composer of some note, to form another | learned in the law.” 

orchestra for the performance of what is called | In the Friederich Wilhelmstidtusche Theatre in 
chamber music. The only other items of Parisian | Berlin, 109 new pieces were brought out in the 


Mdlle. Taglioni is dancing there. The poe l 





Jenny 


Another 
bit of news, in another Berlin letter, may also in- 





| 
Sant : | e é 
news worth mentioning are that the accomplished | course of the year 1852, amongst which there were | 


pianist, Mdlle. Claus, has given a grand concert ; | twenty-three operas and sixty-five comedies, the 
that two young sisters, named Ferni, have been | greater part being by German composers and 
delighting the critical auditories of the Italiens by | authors. 
almost Paganinian performances on the violin ; 
that Felicien David’s concerts, at the Jardin 
d'Hiver, seem likely to be very popular indeed ; 
and that at the annual meeting of the Musicians’ 
Charitable Society, a favourable report on its situ. | THe Christmas entertainments are fast disappearing 
ation was read—its funded property, it was stated, | from the play-bills, and this week will witness, 
now yielding an annual revenue of 530/. | with one or two exceptions, their entire withdrawal. 
The recent disturbances at Milan have caused all | Easter, however, falls unusually early this year, 
the theatres to be closed. Just before they broke | and thus the interregnum so awkward to managers 
out a new opera by Muzzio, called Claudia, and | will be more readily got over. Drury LANE 
founded on George Sand’s work under that title, | seems to be in that state into which badly managed 
was produced. It is said to display sober and | theatres are apt to fall between the failure of one 
elegant instrumentation, and to contain some | novelty and the production of another ; such worn- 
charming melodies ; but on the whole not to be | out attractions as the Lady of Lyons, and Black- 
remarkable either for power or originality. The | Lyed Susan, with Mrs. Mowatt’s play of Armand, 
Prophet continued, at the date of our last accounts, | which never attracted at all, have formed the com- 
to excite great enthusiasm at Florence—hundreds | modities of the week. A new drama called The 
of people had to be turned from the doors nightly, | School for Kings, and a new farce, are announced 








THE DRAMA. 


| cludes his engagement this week. 


| 
Jenny Lind having disbursed vast sums for esta- | 


Since her marriage | 


terest the reader; ‘“‘ Mdlle. Johanna Wagner, the | 


and the Fides, Madame Sianchioli, had to appear 
nightly about half a dozen times, on an average, 
to be applauded and pelted with bouquets. A new 
theatre is to be built in that city especially for 
grand ballet and operatic spectacles. The laborious 
Verdi 1s engaged in writing an opera on the 
famous drama called the Dame auc Camélias, of 
Alexandre Dumas, junior, which has had such an 
extraordinary run at the Vaudeville Theatre at 
Paris—it is destined for the Fenice at Venice. 
Some musical authorities seem to think that the 
composer has not made a happy choice of his sub- 
ject. Verdi's popularity is rapidly extending—his 
Louisa Miller is at present all the rage at Madrid. | 
This same opera had quite recently the singular | 
honour of figuring at the same time at the two 
great theatres of Paris, the Grand Opera and the 
Italien ; and it is still attractive at the former. 
At Madrid, too, Flora Fabbri, the dansense, has 
appeared in a new ballet by Bretin. The Spanish 
Journals speak of it and her with true southern 
“xaggeration. A good tenor in these degenerate 
pe om as rare as Juvenal imagined a black 
cv 0 ef but at the National Theatre at Pesth 
pil Ms there are at this moment not fewer than 
. ri tenors, each better than the other! What a 
© send for Opera-house managers! Vienna is 
pair to see its Italian theatre re-open for the 

son with Rossini’s Semiramide: and en attendant, 








for Monday, a piece called Middleton Hall, an- 
nounced for Wednesday last, having been withdrawn 
from the bills. At the HayMARKET there has been 
no change in the performances, nor has there been 
any at the Princess's, where Mr. T. P. Cooke com- 
mences an engagement on Monday evening, as 
William, in Black-Eyed Susan. At the Lyceum 
no change has taken place since Christmas, the 


| success of the spectacle continuing to fill the thea- 


tre. At the ADELPHI the Pantomime has been 
withdrawn, and the Chi/d of the Wreck having been 
produced for Madame Celeste’s benefit, continues 
to be performed as a first piece, followed by Slave 
Life at second price. 

At the minor theatres the tide of emigration has 
set in, and the diggings have succeeded Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Following the example of Drury-lane, the 
Ovmpic has Life in Australia, produced on Monday 
evening last. The scene of the early portion of the 
piece is laid in Ireland, where a young lady is the 
cause of jealousy, a quarrel, and an apparently 
deadly struggle, between two brothers. In the 
second act, the whole of the dramatis persone are 
found at Melbourne on their way to “ the diggings,” 
and the most effective scene is a halt and 
bivouac of the party on the road, with an episode 
of emigrant life. This, and the scene of the actual 
‘“diggings” in the third act, where, under the dis- 
guise of a pedlar, the brother who is supposed to 











have been killed re-appears, will no doubt render 
the drama attractive for a time, although it pre- 
sents few features, either of dialogue or situation, 
to entitle it to success. The former is indeed poor 
in the extreme, and the comic portions arise out of 
the adventures of what to an own correspondent 
of a newspaper are both commonplace and absurd. 
The principal characters were efficiently played by 
Messrs. W. Farren, jun., Shalders, Hoskins, Miss 
Anderton, and Mrs. Alfred Phillips, the authoress 
of the piece. A troupe of Tyrolean Minstrels 
made their appearance on the same evening, and 
were received with applause. We must not omit 
to mention that a good deal of reality was im- 
parted to the Australian scenes by the use of a 
tent, and various implements and ingenious con- 
trivances for the use of emigrants and gold- 
seekers. 

At the St. James’s THEATRE, M. Ravel con- 
In addition to 
Le Fiévre Brulante, already known here, a clever 
little piece has been imported, called Edgar et sa 
Bonne, the embroilments of which arise from a 
young gentleman (played by Ravel) forming an 
attachment to a servant girl, his friends of course 
having other views for him. This evening M. 
| Ravel performs in four pieces. Mdlle. Luther of 
the Gymnase makes her appearance here on 
Monday next. 





Mr. Albert Smith has collected in a pamphlet 
the opinions of the leading journals on the subject 
of ‘ press orders,’ adopting with a comfortable com- 
placency the opinion of the ‘ Globe,’ that he is the 
Martin Luther of the reform in which the discus- 
sion has resulted. We have not, for our own part, 
been able to discover wherein Mr. Smith’s claim to 
the distinction lies. Had he moved in the matter 
when he was a critic, and before he became an 
exhibitor, his remonstrances would have been en- 
titled to more respect. As it is, they were so pal- 
pably the offspring of personal interest, that we 
may safely conclude he would never have laid lance 
in rest against the abuse had his pocket not been 
assailed. Why, except for the sake of notoriety, 
he should have published this pamphlet is not very 
apparent, for the question to which it relates is al- 
ready dead and buried, and in itself was less the 
concern of the public than of the press, whose 
honour was at stake in the continuance of a de- 
grading system. The perusal of the pamphlet, 
such as it is, is not calculated, we fear, to impress 
the reader favourably as to the spirit of most of 
the journalists who have written upon the subject, 
especially those of the highest standing. Unable 
to deny the abuse, or their own culpability, they 
have sheltered themselves under an undue incrimi- 
nation of the managers. Sneering at the ‘privi- 
lege’ as no privilege at all, they still cannot deny 
that, somehow or other, they used it very freely. 
They tell the managers, in grandiloquent phrase, 
that they did so to help these struggling caterers 
for the public amusement in giving a show of suc- 
cess to performances that deserved failure ; yet in 
the same breath they talk loudly of their own inde- 
pendence as public guides. ‘the dilemma is in- 
evitable. 1f they used the privilege with no ulti- 
mate objects, then it was a privilege in the nature 
of a donation, which independence spurns: if, on 
the other hand, they used it to give a false appear- 
ance of success, they were combining with the 
managers to deceive the public. Why not at once 
| admit the whole system to have been false and 
bad,—degrading to manager and critic alike, and, 
what is of far more importance, calculated to in- 
jure deeply the cause of the drama,—instead of 
assuming, as many of these writers have ‘done, a 
tone of arrogance and self-glorification, painfully 
in contrast with the palpable facts of the case. 
Through all this big talk, the dullest eye can see a 
soreness at the withdrawal of what has been con- 
sidered and used as a very convenient adjunct to 
the privileges of a journalist. It is painful to ob- 
serve how few have looked beyond the paltry per- 
sonal question to the interests of dramatic litera- 
ture or art, or of independent criticism as bearing 
upon public opinion, which, after all, is the only 
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question connected with this discussion that isworth 
a moment's consideration. Some of the writers, 
indeed, adopt a tone of supercilious contempt to- 
wards the drama and actors, which they would 
pass off for conscious pride in the dignity of their 
own high vocation, but which only proves their 
infirmity of temper, and unfitness as guides of pub- 
lic opinion in matters of this kind. No wise ob- 
server ever despised the drama of his country. 
No well-read Englishman can. If it has at pre- 
sent sunk too much into the toy and pastime of a 
vacant hour, critics have a very large portion of 
the blame to bear. And as for its professors, the 
Shandons and Doolans of the press are scarcely the 
men to be tolerated in their sneers at a body 
which even now numbers in its ranks more than an 
average amount of character and brains. Of a 
truth, the airs of journalism become at times too 
much for patience. We have more of these in the 
present pamphlet than is at all creditable or plea- 
sant, and Mr. Albert Smith—the fly upon the 
grating wheel—is not in this matter the most 
exalting subject of contemplation. 





The principal piece of news in our Paris letters 
this week, is of a melancholy character—Bayard, 
the well-known vaudevillist, was stricken with 
death in the night of Sunday. On the previous 
evening he had given a ball to his friends, and 
seemed in as good health, and was certainly as gay 
as usual. He was fifty-one years of age. His 
funeral took place on Tuesday, and was attended 
by an immense number of noted dramatists, 
authors, journalists, and actors—also by several 
great official dignitaries. In M. Bayard, French 
dramatic literature sustains a great loss ; he was 
not only possessed of much sparkling wit, but of 
considerable readiness of invention, and of more 
literary talent than the common run of vaudeville 
writers can pretend to. He was one of those men 
who, like Scribe (whose nephew, by the way, he 
was), squander in little pieces, destined only toa 
brief existence, the talent which, properly hus- 
banded, would suffice to produce great works and 
secure lasting renown. The vaudevilles of which 
he was the sole or part author, are very numerous, 
and the names of few are familiar to foreigners. 
Amongst those most admired may be mentioned the 
Mari & la Campagne and the Reine de ‘seize ans. 

Madame de Girardin’s new comedy, Lady Tartuffe, 
at the Frangais, continues to occupy public atten- 
tion. Stripped of the éclat which always attends 
a first representation in Paris, its faults stand out 
in bolder relief, and its merits do not appear to be 
so great. But nevertheless it remains, in spite 
of all drawbacks, one of the most remarkable 
pieces, as we said last week, which has been brought 
out on the French stage for some time past. It 
seems likely to have a long run ; but after all we 
should hesitate to promise it, as some of our 
Parisian confréres boldly do, as long and as bril- 
liant an immortality as that of the great Tartuffe 
of Molitre. With the exception of this play, a 
small vaudeville at the Variétés, called On dira des 
bétises, hackneyed in subject and stale in wit, and 
of a little comedy at the Odéon, entitled Les 
CEvweres d’Horace—not the jolly dog of Venusia, 
but an Horace Quelconque of the city of Paris, 
A.D. 1853, who writes in defence of the ‘rights 
of women,” and gets himself proved an ass by a 
sprightly young wife—with the exception of these 
three pieces, the unfortunate theatrical critics of 
the Parisian daily press had nothing in the shape of 
novelty wherewith to fill their yawning jseuilletons 
of Monday last. Accordingly, the day having gone 
by when the critics, in lack of matter, used sans céré- 
monie to write about their own private affairs, they 
had recourse to various ingenious devices to create 
‘copy.’ Jules Janin, in the Débats, gave a mass 
of comical rigmarole on a book by a namesake of 
his, on the art of breeding canaries; Gautier, in 
the Presse, scribbled about the winter in theatri- 
cal and newspaper slang, not very funny ; and the 
greater part of Messieurs les Critiques fell, tooth 
and nail, on the horsemanship performance at the 
New Circus ; whilst one or two spoke in raptures 











of an English clown who has begun figuring in ex- 
traordinary style at the Porte St. Martin. And 
apropos of clowns, we may take the opportunity 
of mentioning that, for some time past, the 
veritable Mr. Merryman of old England, with 
painted face and variegated garments, has suc- 
ceeded in so worming himself into the favour of 
the Parisians, that he has become almost as indis- 
pensable to the ring at Franconi’s as he is in the 
ring at Astley’s; and as, besides, he has already 
established a footing on the stage of the Porte 
St. Martin, we should not wonder if, in the 
course of a few months, he were altogether to push 
the flour-bedaubed, lantern-jawed, white-dressed 
Monsieur Pierrot from the scene of his time- 
honoured glory in ballet and pantomime. But in 
that case we should, in spite of the patriotic pride 
which would swell within us, almost tremble for 
Mr. Merryman,—for would not Mr. Cobden and 
the Peace Congress think him guilty of an unwar- 
rantable aggression on the French people by super- 
seding Pierrot ? 

Our letters announce the performance at the 
Vaudeville, on Wednesday, of a grand piece founded 
on Boccaccio’s ‘ Decameron,’ of which great expec- 
tations were raised. They state that the comedy 
of Ponsard, Honneur et Argent, which was to 
have been brought out this week at the Odéon, has 
been postponed, in consequence of an actress, 
Madame Roger Solié, who was charged with the 
principal part, having so severely burnt herself, by 
accidentally setting fire to her dress, that she can- 
not appear for some time, if at all. No great ex- 
pectations are, it appears, entertained of this comic 
production of the chief of the ‘common-sense’ 
school of dramatic poetry. It is said that Madame 
Sand is preparing a melodrama for the Gaité. It 
was expected that the Odeon would be allowed to 
take the title of ‘Theatre de l’Impératrice,’ but 
the honour has been conferred on the Gymnase. 

M. Weiss, one of the principal comic actors of 
Germany, and for many years attached to the 
Theatre Royal at Berlin, died recently in that city. 
He belonged to the school of the celebrated Schroe- 
der, and was of superior literary attainments. 

It may be remembered that some months ago the 
French Government announced its intention of 
giving a prize of 200J. to the best five-act piece of 
a moral character, well written and acted at the 
Theatre Francais; another of 200. for a similar 
piece at any other theatre; and a third of 120/. for 
the best play of three acts, giving good examples 
and inculcating moral precepts, produced at any 
other theatre. A commission consisting of emi- 
nent literary men has just decided that none of 
the pieces brought out at the Theatre Frangais 
during the year come up to the required conditions, 
and therefore that the prize ought not to be 
awarded. As to the second prize, the commission 
proposes to give it to M. Serret, for a drama called 
Les Familles, produced at the Odeon, and the 
third to M. Anicet Bourgeois and M, Michel 
Masson, for a melodrama called La Mendian’‘e, 
produced at one of the minor Boulevard houses, 





VARIETIES. 


A Rare Cowry.—At a sale of shells during the 
past week, being a collection formed by the late 
Earl Mountnorris, the interest of conchologists was 
much excited bya species of great rarity and value, 
called Cyprwa princeps, or ‘The Brindled Cowry 
of the Persian Gulf.’ Only one other specimen, 
formerly belonging to Mr. Broderip, and now in the 
British Museum, is known, and from their great 
beauty and freshness, their very peculiar typical 
character, and the number of years, nearly half a 
century, that have elapsed since their discovery, it 
provoked a strong competition. The first offer for 
it was twenty guineas. After several biddings 
it was knocked down to Mr. Reeve at 40/. 

The New York Historical Society commenced a 
course of lectures with an introductory by Mr. 
Bancroft. The large Metropolitan Hall was not 
filled, but the attendance was liberal. Mr. Bancroft 
spoke without notes, taking for his topics the rela- 
tions of Art to our society, and particularly what 





shouldbe expected from the city of New York in the 
way of public statues. This led to a series of cleanly 
cut historical portraits of Chatham (who once had 
a statue), Edmund Burke the agent of the Colony, 
Franklin, Washington. The last, Mr. Bancroft 
took occasion to say, had not been represented, as 
he should have been, as a man of vital energy and 
passion. Some of his stronger qualities had been 
suppressed under the epithet of the American 
Fabius, but if, said he, a Fabius, he was a most 
unwilling one. Several pointed anecdotes were 
given in illustration. Generally the tone of this 
oration was highly finished, particularly in one or 
two episodes, as the passage on New York, and 
what was said on the sublime action of death in 
extinguishing the memory of evil and perpetuating 
virtue.—New York Literary World. 

Grants to National Institutions.—According to 
the estimates for 1852-53 the following sums were 
voted last session to the undermentioned National 
Institutions :— 

British Museum (Establishment). . 53,3431. 

Pe (New Buildings). . 21,350). 
a (Purchases, &c.). . 2,966). 
National Gallery. . . . 





Lew 24951, 
Museum of Practical Geology (exclu- 
sive of Geological Survey, 5,5001., 
and Museum of Irish Industry, 
$8480.) . . 6 . 6,071, 


Department of Practical Art (exelu- 
sive of Provincial Schools, 7,8701.) 10,0501. 


Total . . . 96,276l. 





March Ist will be ready, Part I., price One Shilling, (to be 
continued in Shilling Monthly Parts,) 


PLAIN COMMENTARY on the FOUR 

HOLY GOSPELS, intended chiefly for Devotional Reading 

This Commentary will be particularly adapted to the wants of 

the Middle and Poorer Classes, and will be issued in Shilling 

Monthly Parts. At tue same time it is so arranged that any 

chapter can be obtained separately, in the form of a ‘Tract, and 
thus used for distribution. 

John Henry Parker, Oxford and London. 





Now ready, in fep. 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with 
Woodcut Borders and Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 
HE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By Jouy 


BUNYAN. A New Edition, edited by the Rev. J. M. 
NEALE, M.A., for the use of Children of the Church of England. 


Oxford and London: John Henry Parker. 





Just Printed at the University Press, Oxford, 


R. CHANDLER'S CRITICAL HISTORY of 
the LIFE OF DAVID. New Edition. In One Volume 
8vo, cloth, &s. 6d. 


BULSTRODE WHITELOCK’S MEMORIALS 
of the English Affairs, from the beginning of the Reign of 
Charles I. to the Restoration of Charles Il. New Edition. In 
4 vols. 8vo, cloth, 30s. 

John Henry Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London; and 

Gardner, 7, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price 12s., in imperial 8vo, with Ten Plates, &. 
of Plans and Sections, 


N USEUMS, LIBRARIES, and PICTURE GAL- 
4 LERIES, PUBLIC and PRIVATE, , 
Their Establishment, Formation, Arrangement, and Architectural 
Construction; to which is appended the PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
ACT, 1850, and remarks on its adoption by Mechanics and othet 
Scientific Institutions. Bs 
By J. W. and W. PAPWORTH, Architects. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


“ TATS 7 Yr q 

ROFESSOR HOFMANN’S LECTURES on 

CHEMISTRY, now being delivered at the ROYAL INSTT 

TUTION, are in the course of publication in THE MEDICAl 

TIMES AND GAZETTE. Revised by the Professor, and illus- 
trated with numerous engravings on wood. 

Published by John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho; 
And supplied by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 








Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


A? ESSAY ON SPERMATORRH@A; 1s 
4 Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the ager 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, orn} 
effectual cure of this disease. By a MEMBER OF THE ROY! 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 

[' is a pleasure to learn FRENCH with . 

help of the Easy and Practical Introduction to the EN 
Tanguage by JOHN HAAS, Queenwood College, Hants. 
Edition, just published, price 1s. 6d. 

Darton and Co., 58, Holborn Hill. 


T° BOOKBUYERS.—W. HEATH'S List ¢ 
recent additions to his extensive Stock of Valuable ee 
hand Books, in all classes of standard literature, on eat 
stamp for postage. Also a list of Classics, Translations, &¢- 
497, New Oxford Street, London. 
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Just published, in 3 vols. 8vo, price 24s. cloth, 


TATUTES of the COLLEGES of OXFORD ; 
with Royal Patents of Foundation, Injunctions of Visitors, 
and Catalogues of Documents relating to the University, preserved 
in the Public Record Office. Printed by Desire of H.M. Commis- 
sioners for Inquiring into the State of the University of Oxford. 
The following Statutes may be had separately :— 
Balliol College, 1s. 6d. 3rasenose College, 2s. 
Merton College, ls. 6d. Corpus Christi College, 2s. 
Oriel College, ls. Cardinal and King Henry 
Queen’s College, Is. VIIL.th’s Colleges, 3s. 
New College, 2 St. John’s College, 2s. 
Lincoln Col Jesus College, 2s. 
All Souls’ Colle: " Pembroke College, Is. 6d. 
Magdalen College, 2s. Worcester College, Is. 
London: Published for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, by 
Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans; and by John 
Henry Parker, Oxford. 











({HAMBERS'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


Strongly bound in dark- coloured cloth. 





ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. s. d. 









Introduction to Arithmetic 1 0 
Arithmetic, Advanced Treatis 20 
Key to Arithmetic > 2 0 
Book-Keeping by Single Entry ..... 13 

ar 20 


Book-Keeping by Single and Double FY cccccece 
—————. two Ruled Paper Books for Single 

PIG is occc csewukuwncacvsgnniconvtavendndsweune 1 3 
for Double 
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346 

2 6 

T eee 2 6 

Key to Plane Geometry .. 20 
Solid and Spherical Geometry ........ 2 6 
Practical Mathematics, Two Parts, each 3 6 
Key to Practical Mathematics. 3 6 
PRMUUOTINEIOOS RAINOG: oicidnssduccsn casahannessaawaae 6 





eee 3 
See complete List for the remaining Works of the Series. 
*,* Other Works in preparation. 
W.and R. Chambers, Edinburgh; D. N. Chambers, Glasgow ; 
W. S. Orr and Co., London; John M‘Glashan, Dublin; and all 
Booksellers. 





Just published, price One Shilling, fancy boards, 


(SHAMBERS'S REPOSITORY OF INSTRUC- 
TIVE and AMUSING TRACTS.—Volume IT. 
ConTENTS: 
No. 9. THE STRUGGLE IN THE CAUCASUS. 
10. CURIOSITIES OF CRIMINAL LAW. 
ll. LEON GONDY: A LEGEND OF GHENT. 
12. THE PITS AND THE PITMEN. 
13. SIR JOHN SINCLATR. 
14. GRACE AYTON. 
15, ARNOLD AND ANDRE. 
16. SPIRIT OF DANTE’S VISION. 
Also, Part IV., containing Nos. 13 to 16, price 5d. sewed. 


a 


Price 6d., Paper Cover, 
(SSAMBERS'S POCKET MISCELLANY.— 
VOLUME XV. 
To be continued in Monthly Volumes. 
W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh; W. S. Orr and Co., Amen 
Corner, London ; D. N. Chambers, Glasgow ; J. M‘Glashan, Dub- 
lin; and sold by all Booksellers. ? 








This day, the First Volume, 8vo, 6s. 
HE WHOLE FRENCH LANGUAGE, in a 


Series of Lessons, to be completed in three volumes. By 
T. ROBERTSON, Author of the Robertsonian Method. 


Also, 
PRACTICAL LESSONS IN FRENCH; being 


the text and exercises extracted from the above work, for the 
use of Schools. 1s. 6d. 


Paris: Derache, 7, Rue du Bouloy. And London: Dulau 
and Co., 37, Soho Square. 








This day is published, price 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt, 
j ELLINGTON: a Lecture by Rev. 
CUMMING, D.D. New and enlarged Edition. 
Third Thousand. 
CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD. Price 9s. 
cloth, full gilt. 
DR. CUMMINGS SABBATH EVENING 


READINGS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT now ishing i 
Monthly Numbers: NEW TESTAMENT now publishing in 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


JoHN 





GEOGRAPHY AS CONNECTED WITH BRITISH HISTORY, 
Just published, price Is. 6d. cloth, the Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 

HE PUPIL TEACHER'S HISTORICAL GEO- 
a Ee Intended also for Students in Training Colleges 
pi yo and Schools generally. By A. BOARDMAN, C.M. 
me: he sale of a thousand copies of this little work within a 

ae of its publication is a proof of its utility. 
1 melden a George Philip and Son. London: William Allan, 
Gann Row. Edinburgh: John Menzies. Glasgow: R. 
ur in and Co. Dublin: J. Robertson. And all Booksellers. 











WHAT CONVOCATION MAY DO ILLUSTRATED BY WHAT 
a : IT HAS DONE. 
his day is published, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d., or by post, 5s, 


LAST Giipses of CONVOCATION; show- 

ng the latest Incidents and Results of Synodical Action i 

the Church of England. By ARTHUR J. joven = 

tion pb fata earnestly recommend this volume to the considera- 

is meq tiie churchman, for it gives just that information which 

and Pecalts Gee concise and well-digested narrative of the incidents 
tba! so former ynodal proceedings has again and again 
n asked for.”"—Bett's WEEKLY MESSENGER. 


London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 
_— 














Just published, in square cloth, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


THE LITTLE FRENCH READER. By Malle. 
TRESSET, of Cheltenham. 
London : Whittaker and Co. Cheltenham: Norman, 
Examiner Oftice,” Clarence Street. 











STEPHEN’S COMMENTARIES.—THIRD EDITION. 
Just published, 4 vols., 8vo., Four Guineas, cloth, (dedicated, by 
permission, to Her Majesty the Queen,) the Third Edition of 


VN R. SERJEANT STEPHEN’S NEW COM- 
we MENTARIES on the LAWS of ENGLAND, partly founded 
on BLACKSTONE. Prepared for the press by JAMES STEPHEN, 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister at-Law, and Professor of English 
Law, &c. at King’s College, London. 
London: Butterworths, Law Booksellers and Publishers in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, 7, Fleet Street. 











° THE CHILD'S OWN BOOK. 
Eighth Edition, bound in crimson cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


[HE CHILD’S OWN BOOK, illustrated with 
A. nearly Three Hundred Engravings, Revised and Corrected, 
with Original Tales, translated from the German. 

London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 


THE GIRL’S OWN BOOK. 
New edition, square, bound in crimson cloth, gilt edges, 
price 4s. 6d. 

MNHE GIRL’'S OWN BOOK. By Mrs. Curry, 

Author of “‘ The Mother’s Book,” ‘‘ Frugal Housewife,” &c. 
The Sixteenth Edition, entirely re-edited, embellished with 142 
Engravings. 

London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 








WRITERS OF FICTION, POEMS, DRAMAS, PAMPHLETS, 
SERMONS, &c. 
Now ready, 


HOW TO PRINT AND WHEN 
TO PUBLISH. 


Practical Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and Pos- 
sessors of Manuscripts, on the efficient publication of books 
intended for general circulation or private distribution, sent post 
free to orders enclosing six stamps, addressed to Messrs. Saunders 
and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


MICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
50, Fleet Street, London. 
Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, 4.p. 1706. 
DIRECTORS. 
George Ogle, Esq. 
Mark Beauchamp Peacock, Esq. 
Charles Phillips, Esq. 
John Round, Esq. 





George Baillie, Esq. 

The Hon. Frederick Byng. 

Richard Holmes Coote, Esq. 

John Ebenezer Davies, Esq. 

George De Morgan, Esq. The Right Hon. Sir Edw. Ryan. 

William Everett, Esq. Theophs. Thompson, M.D., F.R.S. 
TFuysicran—Francis Boott, M.D., 24, Gower Street, Bedford Sq. 

Soricrror—Charles Rivington, Esq., Fenchurch Buildings. 
Banxers—Messrs. Goslings and Sharpe, Fleet Street. 

This Sovicty has been established nearly a century and a half, 
and is the oldest life assurance institution in existence. Its 
principles are essentially those of mutual assurance, and the 
whole of the profits are divided among the members. 

Assurances are granted, if desired, without participation in 
profits, at reduced rates of premium, and upon every contingency 
depending on human life. 7 

The Tables of Mortality, deduced from the Society's own expe- 
rience down to the year 1851, having satisfied the Directors that 
the Rates of Premium on Single Lives might be reduced with 
perfect safety,a new Table has accordingly been prepared, and 
the terms upon which Assurances are now effected with this Office 
are shown in the subjoined extract :— 

















With Without | With Without 
Age. | Profits. | Profits. Age. | Profits. Profits. 
| 
ged | Sad | 2&0 £64 
3 | 113 |] In 9 40 | 350 218 6 
20 119 7 | 115 8 45 315 9 38 2 
25 242 ins 50 49 9 409 
30 299 249 55] 5 8 9 41710 
35 216 10 211 2 60 615 0 6 1 6 





Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
office. HENRY THOS. THOMSON, Registrar. 


Geren MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1824. 

FIVE BONUSES have been declared; at the last in January, 
1852, the sum of £131,125 was added to the Policies, pro- 
ducing a Bonus varying with the different ages from 243 to 55 
percent. on the Premiums paid during the five years, or from 
£5 to £12 10s. per cent. on the Sum Assured. 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Share- 
holders being now provided for, the ASSURED will hereafter 
derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, WITHOUT 
ANY LIABILITY OR RISK OF PARTNERSHIP. 

POLICIES effected before the 30th June next, will be entitled, 
at the next Division, to one year’s additional share of Profits over 
later Assurers. 

On Assurances for the whole of Life only one half of the Pre- 
mums need be paid for the first five years. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned to the 
risk. 

Claims paid thirty days after proof of death, and all Policies 
are Indisputable except in cases of fraud. 

Tables of Rates and forms of Proposal, can be obtained of any 
of the Socicty’s Agents, or of 

GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

99, Great Russett Street, BLoomspurr, Lonpon. 








BANKS OF DEPOSIT AND SAVINGS BANKS INVEST- 
MENT OF CAPITAL. 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND _ INVEST- 
a MENT ASSOCIATION. 
Persons desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine 
the plan of this Association, by which a high rate of Interest may 
be obtained, combined with perfect security. 
Prospectuses and full information may be had at the Office, or 
sent, post free, on application. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
7, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, London. 


DVANCES are MADE by the SOVEREIGN 
4 LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 49, St. James's Street, to 
residents in or near London, on real, and also on unexceptionable 
personal security. 
Application for Forms, &c., to be made to the Secretary, at the 
ce. 





| thee INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 
| COMPANY, 72, Lombard Street, and 24, Connaught 
Terrace, London. 
TRUSTEES. 
Richard Malins, Esq., Q.C., M.P. | Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
J. Campbell Renton, Esq. James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
William Wilberforce, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 

William Adams, Fsq., New Broad Street. 

J. Atkins, Fsq., White Hart Court, Lombard Street. 

H. Augustus Bevan, Esq., John Street, America Square. 

John Dangerfield, Esq., Craven Street. 

R. Henry Forman, Esq., Ordnance, Pall Mall. 

J. Hamilton, Esq., Alfred Place, Thurloe Square. 

John Matthews, Arthur Street West, City. 

C. Octavius Parnell, Esq., Park Lane. 

W. Williams, Esq., Rood Lane, Fenchurch Street. 

Bankers—The London and County Bank. 
Mepican ApviserR—R. Phillips, Esq, F-R.S. 
Secrerary-—David Alison, Esq. 
Soricirors—Messrs. Atkins and Andrew. 








Pappincron Locat Boarp, 24, Connaught Terrace, Edgware 
Road :—The Rev. James Shergold Boone, A.M., Stanhope Street, 
Hyde Park; Captain Creed, Bedford Square, and St. Alban’s; 
Roger Gadsden, Esq., Maida Hill West, and Bedford Row; Charles 
Pemberton, Esq., Eastbourne Terrace, Hyde Park, and Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields ; George Y. Robson, Esq., Eastbourne Terrace, Hyde 
Park, and New Square, Lincoln’s Inn; W. H. Trinder, Esq., John 
Street, Bedford Row. 

The POLICIES of this Company being INDISPUTABLE, (in 
terms of the Deed of Constitution duly registered,) are TRANS- 
FERABLE SECURITIES,— nd used as FAMILY PROVISIONS 
they relieve the Assured from all doubt and anxiety as to the 
future,—their validity not being dependent, as in the case of ordi- 
nary Policies, upon the import of passed and perhaps forgotten 
circumstances. and Office documents. 

Agents have been appointed in most of the towns in England 
and Scotland, from whom or the Manager all information, forms 
of proposal, &c., may be obtained. 

ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


Us DOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Estasusnep sy Act or PARtiaMenT in 1834. 
8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
Earl of Courtown. Lord Elphinstone. 
Earl Leven and Melyille. Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Norbury. Wm. Campbell, Esq., of Til- 
Earl of Stair. | lichewan. 
Viscount Falkland. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Cu ances Granam, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—Cuaries Downes, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. J. G. Henriques, E 
E. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. F. C. Maitland, Es 
Charles B. Curtis, Esq. William Railton, 
William Fairlie, Esq. | F. H. Thompson, ‘ 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. ( Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Physician—Antucr H. Hassarr, Esq., M.D., 8, Bennett Street, 
St. James's 
Surgeon—F.. H. Toomrson, Esq., 48, Berners Street. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 
1847, is as follows :— 
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Sum added | Sum added Sum 


! 
aa 
Sum | Time to Policy in| to Policy in| payable at 
} 





Assured. | Assured. 1841. | 1848 | Death. 
i | sad] £ad) £ ad 
5000 | 13 yrs.10mo.; 683 6 8} 78710 0} 647016 8 
“1000 | 7 years ——} 15710 0| 115710 0 
500 | Lyear = 





} WwW 5 oO; 51 5 O 

* Exampte.—At thecommencement of the year 184] a person 
aged 30, took out a policy for £1000, the annual payment for which 
is £24 1s. 8d.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums £168 Ils. §d.; but 
the profits being 2% per cent. per annum on the sum insured 
(which is £22 10s. per annum for each £1000) he had £157 10s. 
added to the policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the insur- 
ance is for life. Every information will be afforded on application 
to the Resident Director. 














RARE IMPORTATION OF GREEN TFA. 
HE most EXTRAORDINARY GREEN TEA 


ever imported into England is now on show at our Ware- 
houses, No. 8, King William Street, City. It is in appearance most 
curious, in quality most excellent, in flavour delicious, is war- 
ranted perfectly free from any colouring matter whatever, and ia 
indeed the perfection of Green Tea. Price 5s. 8d. and 6s. per Ib. 

PHILLIPS AND CO., TEA IMPORTERS, 
No. 8, King William Street, City. 

The best Imperial Souchong Tea is now only 4s. per Ib. 

The best Plantation Coffee, Is. per Ib. 

The best Mocha Coffee, 1s. dd. per Ib. 


Tea or Coffee, to the value of 40s., sent carriage free to any part 
of England. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.— FOG and 
MALARIA.—Every person exposed to fog and noxions 
vapour, especially if the system be not in perfect order, is exceed- 
ingly liable to the various epidemics so prevalent at this season of 
the year, and which has just been playing sucha fearful part in 
the suburbs of the metropolis. A few doses of KAYE’S WORS- 
DELL’S PILLS would prepare the system to defeat those unwel- 
come attacks; and where disease has already commenced (if per- 
severed with) would speedily restore the sufferer to health and 
vigour. For hundreds of cures, sec sheet accompanying cach box. 
Sold everywhere, at Is. 1$d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. Wholesale Depot, 
80, Fleet Street, London. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 
WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. <A great variety of dinnerservices at four guineas 
each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 
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Just published, imp. 8vo, g 37 Plates, cloth lettered, 


rice 16s. 


NHE HAND-BOOK of MEDLZVAL ALPHA- 
BETS and DEVICES. By HENRY SHAW, F.S.A. Author 
of ‘ Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages,’ “ke. &e. 

The work contains twenty-six complete Alphabets, and from 
seventy to eighty Initial Letters of a larger and more elaborate 
character, the whole forming a series of specimens of almost every 
type to be found from the beginning of the Tenth to the end of 
the Seventeenth Century. To these have been added examples of 
the various forms of Arabic numerals in use from their first intro- 
duction in this country, and also a series of labels, monograms, 
heraldic devices, and other matters of detail, calculated to render 
it most useful as a work of reference. 

William Pickering, Publisher, 177, Piccadilly. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth lettered, 4s. 


[ue HOLIDAY, and other POEMS, SONGS, 


&e. &e. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth lettered, 3s.-6d. 


A BROKEN ECHO. A POEM. 


William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





Just published, fcap. 8vo, cloth lettered, 4s. 


He MUSINGS OF A SPIRIT. <A Poem. 
By GEORGE MARSLAND. 


By the same Author, 
REGENERATION ; or, Divine and Human 


Nature. A Poem. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





Just published, fep. 8vo, blue cloth, red edges, price 1s. 6d. 
Hi XPOSITION of the APOSTLES’ CREED. By 
sishop KEN. From his “‘ Practice of Divine Love.” Edited 
by the Author of “ The Life of Ken.” 


Also, Second Edition, price Is. 6d. 


BISHOP KEN’S “APPROACH TO THE 
HOLY ALTAR.” 


Shortly will be published, a Second Edition of 


THE LIFE OF BISHOP KEN. By a Layman. 


William Pickering, 177, Piceadilly. 





Just published, 1 vol. 8vo, 7s: 6d. 


> ESEARCHES into the HISTORY of - the 
ROMAN CONSTITUTION, with an Appendix upon the 
Roman Knights. By W. IHNE, Ph.D 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





On March Ist, Part III., price 1s., with a beautiful Engraving, 


EYNARD THE FOX, after the German 
Version of GOETHE. With Tlustrations by J. Wotr. To 
be continued Monthly, and completed in 12 Parts. 
London: W. Pickering, 177, Piccadilly ; and may be had of all 
I sellers 





R. CUMMING’S ‘GENESIS and GEOLOGY’ 


EXAMINED. A Lette?, addressed to the Rev. J. C 


On the 1st of March will be published, 


WHITE, RED, BLACK: 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN THE UNITED STATES DURING THE 
VISIT OF THEIR GUEST. 


BY FRANCIS AND THERESA PULSZKY. 
Three Vols. post 8vo, cloth. 





-TRUBNER AND CO., 12, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





ARNOLD'S (REV. T, K.) SCHOOL EDITIONS OF THE 
GREEK DRAMAS, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 3s. 


FURIPIDIS HIPPOLYTUS; with English 
Notes. By the Rev, THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, 
M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Recently published in this Series :— 

| 1. EURIPIDIS HECUBA. With a 
Notes. 3s. 

"2. SOPHOCLIS ANTIGONE. 4s. 
3. SOPHOCLIS GDIPUS COLO- 


With English 





NEUS. 4s. Notes trans- 
4. SOPHOCLIS QEDIPUS ° TY-|\ lated from 


| RANNUS the German 


NUS. 4s. 
| 5. SOPHOCLIS PHILOCTETES, | ° So 


WIN. 
3s. 


| 6. SOPHOCLIS AJAX. 35. 
7: ECLOG ARISTOPHANICA 


- OUDS). 


ECLOG ARISTOPHANIC.E 
wae 3s. 6d. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterico Place. 


With English 
Notes by Prof. 
FEvton. 








eer ere VOLUME OF MR. ALFORD'S GREEK TESTA- 
-MENT, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
In 8vo, Vol.,II. (Acts to Second Corinthians,) 


\HE GREEK TESTAMENT: with a critically 
revised Text; a Digest of various Readings; Marginal 
| | seterences to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage; Prolegomena; and a 
| copious Critical and Exegetical Commentary in English. For the 
| Use of Theological Students and Ministers. By HENRY ALFORD, 
B.D., Vicar of Wy hire, and late Fellow of 
| ‘Trinity College, Cambridge.” 
; Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, London ; 
and Deighton, Cambridge. 
*,* The Third and Concluding Volume is in preparation. 








D.D., in reply to his Lecture delivered before “The Church of 
England Young Men's Society,” January 19, 1852. By EDWARD 
MADELEY, Jun. Price Sixpence. 
READABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

WHAT IS CONSCIENCE? By the Rev. W. 
MASON. Fcap. cloth flush, price ls. 

WHAT IS THE HUMAN SOUL? By the same 
Author. Fecap. cloth flush, price 1s. 

“The author has treated in a singularly lucid and thoughtful 
manner this important but most difficult question.”—Cnrirtic. 

The PASSION of the CROSS, and the BLOOD 
of CHRIST. By the same Author. Fcap. cloth flush, price 1s. 

“This work is cleverly written.”—Literany Times. 


LIFE in its ORIGIN, GRADATIONS, FORMS, 
and ISSUES. Ky the Rev. G. BUSH. Crown 8vo, Second Edi- 
tion, price 3d. sewed. 


RELIGION : its Influence on the State of So- 
ciety. Translated from the French of M. Le Boys Des Quays. 
Price 4d. 

BAPTISM : its True Nature, Object, Necessity, 
and Uses. By the Rev. WOODVILLE WOODMAN, of Kersley. 
Royal 12mo, cloth, lettered, price 2s. 

J.8. Hodson, 22, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, London. 





Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, price lis. 


LUEGEL’S PRACTICAL GERMAN -ENG- 

LISH and ENGLISH-GERMAN DICTIONARY. 2 thick 

vols. 8vo, price 15s. sewed ; 18s. cloth boards ; 21s. half morocco or 
russia extra. 

The GERMAN-ENGLISH PART, separately, 


9s. sewed; 10s. 6d. cloth boards; 12s. half morocco or russia. 
Just published, 6th edition, stitched, 3s. 6d.; bound in roan, 4s. 6d. 


OEHLSCHLAEGER’S GERMAN - ENGLISH 
and ENGLISH-GERMAN POCKET DICTIONARY. 6th edition, 
16mo, 3s. 6d. stitched ; 4s. 6d. bound in roan. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE’S FOREIGN 
BOOK-CIRCULAR. No. 33. Theology, Classics, General Litera- 
ture. No. 34. Linguistic. (1 stamp each.) 

London: Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, and 
15, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





On the 28th February, price 2s. 6d. 


YHE IMPERIAL CYCLOPADIA — — Geography 
of the British Empire. Part XVI., completing the work in 
Two Volumes, price £2 2s. 

*,* The Geography of the British Empire being now completed 
the “purchasers of previous parts are earnestly requested to perfect 
their sets as soon as possible. 

London: Charles Knight, 90, Fleet Street. 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NEW WORK. 
ON Y NOVEL. By Pisistratus Caxton. Or, 


Varieties in English Life. 4 vols., post 8yo. 42s. 


Extracts From Criticat Norices. 

“ Sir Bulwer lg tse name upon the cover of this fiction will 
be its sufti dation to t ds. But there is a 
class that cares little for fictions, and is but slightly swayed by 
names. The verdict of that class upon this thoroughly English 
work is one which an English author would desire, and which we 
would gladly invite for him where our appeal may be heard. The 
book, from its amplitude, its elaboration, and its symmetry, may 
fairly be taken out of the category of mere novels, and may be 
regarded -as an able and brilliant illustration of modern English 
life. As such it will be referred to in coming years, when tons of 
contemporary trash are forgotten. Its tone throughout is ele- 
vated and refined, and its twin morals are of the noblest kind 
which we can accept from the fictionist. We shall much 
mistake, and be in no small degree surprised, if these ‘ Varieties 
| of English Life’ do not secure for Sir Bulwer Lytton an audience 
in quarters where the smartest satirist or the most startling ro- 
mancer scliom penetrates, and is usually less than welcome. We 
need hardly add that we give it what we are not always able to 
give as regards the works of modern novelists—our unqualified 
commendation to the English fireside and the English family 
circle.’—MorninG CHRONICLE. 

“This last and best of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s many excellent con- 
tributions to the literature of his country. To those who shall 
read it we can promise a pleasure of no ordinary stamp—to those 
who do not, the loss of many a lesson of mingled wit and wisdom.” 
—MorNING ADVERTISER. 

“ My Novel’ is a work of art, as distinguished from a work of 
accident—a work of thought, and as such engaging to the thinker 
—a work of characters, to test whose reality we must engage in 
the fascinating occupation of analysis—a work full of shrewd say- 
ings, and containing some sayings deep as well as shrewd—a work 
full of individual views concerning the questions of the day—a 
work, finally, possessing scenes and combinations, lacking which 
a novel is no novel, but a treatise, an extravaganza, a poem, or a 
pamphlet, as may be.”—ATHEN #UM. 

-‘* It is essentially as a transcript of current English life in its 
more favourable phases that the story recommends itself; our do- 
mestic and social attributes, and the working of our ‘national 
habits, public and private, have been rarely set forth with more 
discriminating zeal and enlightened enthusiasm.”—GLose. 

“* All the characters, however, whether taken from the highest 
or the lowest ranks, whether noble or ignoble in their views and 
aims—whether exhibited as examples for imitation or as beacons 
of warning—have this in common, that they are wonderfully true 
to nature, and highly finished ; the whole forming the most com- 
plete picture of English life in all its varicties that has ever, per- 
haps, been compressed within the compass of a single novel.”— 
Joun Beri. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 














With the Magazines for March, price 1s. 
HE GLASS AND THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


By GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. With Eleven Cuts. 
London. John Cassell, Ludgate Hill, and all Booksellers. 


In a few days will be published, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
NARRATIVE OF A MISSION TO 
CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Performed in the Years 1850-51, under the orders, and at the 
expense, of Her Majesty’s Government. 
By THE LATE JAMES RICHARDSON, 
Author of “ Travels in the Great Desert of Sahara.” 
With a Map. 





READING FOR TRAVELLERS. 
New Volume, price Is. 


THE VILLAGE DOCTOR. 
Translated from the French of the Countess D’Ansovvitte, by _ 
LADY DUFF GORDON. (This day, 
Recently published, 
OLD ROADS AND NEW ROADS. ls. 
MAGIC AND WITCHCRAFT Is. 
FRANKLIN’S FOOTSTEPS; a Sketch of Greenland, &c. 1s. 6d. 





2 vols. crown 8vo; cloth, 16s. 


LANGUAGE 
AS A MEANS OF 
MENTAL CULTURE AND. INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMUNICATION ; Nie 


On, MANUAL OF THE TEACHER AND THE LEARNER OF 
LANGUAGES. 


By C. MARCEL, Kut. L. H. French Consul at —. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, the Seconp Votume of 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 
POETICAL & DRAMATIC WORKS, 


Containing KING ARTHUR, Books I. to IX. 
With « Vignette Title. 
*,* Vol. I. contains THE NEW TIMON, &c., with a Portrait 
of the Author by Mactisg. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 8s. each. 





CHEAP EDITION OF SIR E. BULWER LYTION'S NOVELS 
AND TALES. 


This day, crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ZANONI. 


Corrected and revised, with a new Preface by the Author, and 
a Frontispiece. 





Third Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM; 
On, MANY SIDES TO A CHARACTER. 
A Comedy in Five Acts, as now performing at the Haymarket 
Theatre. 


By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. M.P. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, illustrated with numerous Woodcuts, and 
substantially bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


HE FARMER’S MANUAL OF AGRICUL- 

TURAL CHEMISTRY, containing plain :nstructions for the 
examination into the Constitution of Soils, so that — Compa- 
rative Value and fitness for the production of Grain may be y 
ascertained ; also, respecting the diseases of Cereals, and the de- 
struction of the insects which are injurious to those Plants. By 
A. NORMANDY, Author of the ‘Commercial Hand-Book of Che- 
micaf Analysis,’ &c. &c. 

George Knight and Sons, Foster Lane, London. 

















London: Printed by Lovell Reeve, of No. 5, Henrietta aire, 
Covent Garden, in the County of Mi ‘ddlesex (at the office S 
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